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Prologue 


PROLOGUE 
Peter Eramian 


Narratives are as present in our lives 
as the air we breathe. Whether they are 
historical accounts which we adhere to, 
sensational mythologies that inspire us or 
personal life stories that motivate us, our 
every action presupposes a narrative of 
some kind. We wake up to narratives and 
go to bed thinking about them. And our 
identities - composed of an accumulation of 
memories and ideologically filtered through 
our nationalities, cultures, religions, families, 
careers, genders, etc. - are the scripts to 
our individual narratives, which overlap with 
multiple other narratives of varying scales 
and forms. 

Often we believe in narratives so much 
that we become slaves to them and live our 
lives with the sole aim of satisfying them. 

The often over-simplified linearity of 
narratives teaches us a deeply constraining 
perception of time and causality, as if 
everything that has happened, is happening 
and will happen is part of a determined 
system, similar to a chain reaction, over 
which we have no control. As such, we 
become fearful of breaking away from these 
narratives and choose conformity over 
freedom, comfortably living our lives on rails, 
rails setup by hierarchies that have little other 
interest but to exploit us. And those who 
do break away, or at least attempt to, are 
labelled ‘deviants’, ‘anomalous’ or ‘irrational’. 

What this issue of The Cyprus Dossier 
hopes to achieve is to challenge how we 
understand and consume narratives. Rather 
than passively conforming to pre-constructed 
narratives, why not start creating new ones? 
Narrative-creation is of course no simple 
task; an acute critical awareness of historical 
and current narratives is essential. Also 
essential is a tinge or irony, a resistance 
from taking any narrative too seriously. For 
it is when narratives are fetishised that they 
hold individuals and communities back 
from creating fresh principles and ideals. 
Narratives should be practiced with flexibility 
and tolerance. Sometimes they may be 
necessary, offering us knowledge, inspiration 
and empowerment, but sometimes they may 
also be oppressive and self-destructive, 
paralyzing and weighing us down. 

Over-thinking the nature of free will 
can help only so much. This is an attitudinal 
concern, not an ontological one. How do 
we want to live? As long as we conform to 
narratives outside our wills, which we are 
simply born and raised into, we accede to 
be possessed by them. It is time to start 
critically interrogating them and, in doing 
so, break away and become the creative 
storytellers of our lives. 


Oi lOTopieq eivai tooo kovto paq 600 
o iSioq o aepaq nou avanveoupe. Bits auieq 
eivai lOTopiKeq Kaiaypa^eq OTiq onoieq 
napapevoupe aitovitoq npooKoAAnpevoi, 
evTuntooiQKeq puBoAoyieq nou paq epnveouv 
n OKopa npooconiKeq lOTopieq nou paq Sivouv 
TO avayKoio exeivo xivnipo, n Kd0e paq 
npd^n 0aiv8Tai va npouno08T8i pia xdnoia 
lOTopia. Kd08 pspa ^unvoupe xai Koipopaoie 
paO Touq: Tr|v iSia OTiypn nou 01 iSieq paq 01 
TauTOTHTeq - ouvieBeipeveq and pia otopeia 
avapvnoecov xai ^lAipapiopeveq iSeoAoyiKd 
peoto Tnq eBviKOTriTdq paq, inq KOuAioupaq, 
inq 0pnoK8iaq, inq oiKoyeveiaq, inq xapiepaq, 
Tou yevouq ktA - eivai n puoTiKn Ypa0n 
SiKtbv paq npooconiKtbv lOTopitbv, 01 onoieq 
oupnepinAeKOVTOi pe ndpnoAAeq dAAeq 
lOTopieq Sia^dpcov pevsBcov xai pop0d)v. 

Zuxvd nioTeuoupe tooo noAu oe auTeq 
nou YivdpaoTe oxAdpoi TOuq, anoAuTtoq 
npoBupoi va Buoidooupe Tr|v i 6 ia paq th 
^ ton npoonaBcbvTaq va Tiq ixavonoinooupe. 

H TOGO unepanAouoTeupsvn ypappiKOTHTa 
Ttov lOTopitbv paq ep^uod pia axpaitoq 
nepiopioTiKH avTiAnipn doov a0opd to xpdvo 
KOI Tr|v aiTiOTHTa, Aeq xai oti sxei n 6 n oupPei, 
oupPaivei xai npoxeiTOi va oupPei anoTeAei 
pspoq evdq npoxaBopiopevou ouoTnpaToq 
dpoiou pe pia aAuoiStoTn avTiSpaon: ev 
oAiyoiq, xdTi oto onoio dev exoupe xaveva 
anoAuTtoq eAeyxo. Aiyo Aiyo, oxeddv 
avenaioBriTa, o xaBevaq and epdq KaTaAnysi 
oTO 0dpo: 0opoupaoTe va eyKaTaAeiipoupe 
Tiq lOTopieq paq pia yya ndvTa, SiaAcyovTaq th 
ouppdp^toon avTi Tqv eAeuBepia, Tr|v dveon 
avTi Tov Kivduvo, ^tbvTaq th ^ton paq oup0tova 
pe lepapxieq nou, dntoq 0aiveTai, to pdvo 
nou TOuq evdia^epei eivai anAtbq xai pdvo va 
paq expeTaAAeuovTai. Kai auToi nou dvTtoq 
KOTd^epav va eyKaTaAeiipouv oAeq auTeq 
Tiq lOTopieq n TOuAdxioTOv npoond0r|oav, 
apeotoq OTiypaTi^ovTai toq avTiKop0oppioTeq 
n eTepido^oi, avtbpaAoi n TpeAoi. 

Auto nou eueAnioTei va xaTa^epei 
TO napdv Teuxoq tou The Cyprus Dossier 
eivai va paq napaxivnoei npoq pia 
enave^eTaon tou Tpdnou nou KOTOvooupe 
KOI KOTavaAcovoupe Tiq lOTopieq nou paq 
nepipdAAouv. AvTi va ouppop^covdpaoTe 
naBriTiKd oe npoundpxouoeq lOTopieq, yiaTi 6e 
^exivoupe Kaivoupyieq; cpuoiKd n dripioupyia 
vetov lOTopitbv dev eivai euxoAo npdypa: 
eivai anapaiTHTO va exoupe pia o^udepKn 
xpiTiKH enivvcoon tooo nporiYOupevcov doo 
KOI Ttopivcbv lOTopitbv. AnapaiTr|Tr| eivai 
enionq xai pia aioBnon novnpnq avepeAidq, 
pia neiopaTiKH anpoBupia va naipvoupe Tiq 
lOTopieq OTa oopapd. 'OTav 0eTixonoioupe 
pia lOTopia, auTn pe th oeipd Tqq anoTpenei 
avBptbnouq, anoTpenei oAoKAnpeq 
KOivoTHTeq and to va dnpioupvouv veeq 
a^ieq xai idavixd. Flpenei va xeipi^dpaoTe 
Tiq lOTopieq pe eueAi^ia xai avexTiKOTHTa. 

Aev undpxei ap0iPoAia ntoq xdnoTe eivai 
anapaiTHTeq: paq divouv Yvtbon, epnveuon, 
duvapH- 'Optoq xdnoieq 0 opeq pnopei va eivai 


KaTanieoTixeq xai auTOxaTaoTpo^ixeq, oto 
TeAoq napaAuovToq paq oAoKAnpcoTiKd xai 
otopid^ovTaq paq oto eda0oq. 

To va e^ 8 Tdt;oupe ^avd xai ^avd Tr|v 
idea Tnq eAeuBepnq PouAnonq evdexopevcoq 
va PonBd, aAAd ndvTOTe toq eva PaBpd. 
AAAtooTe auTH eivai pia oupnepi0opiKn 
undBeon, dxi ovtoAovikh. Fltbq BeAoupe va 
^oupe; 'Ooo ouppop0covdpaoTe pe lOTopieq 
nou PpioKOVTOi e^to and to nedio Tqq BeAnonq 
paq, paxpid and epdq, tooTOoo lOTopieq peoa 
OTiq onoieq vewidpaoTe xai neBaivoupe, 
anAouoTOTa dexdpaoTe va yivopaoTe Ta 
unoxeipid TOuq. Eivai xaipdq va diepcoTnBoupe 
Yia TO Ti eoTi lOTopia: pdvo eToi pnopoupe va 
Tiq eyKaTaAeiipoupe pia xai xaAn, yivovTaq eToi 
01 a 0 nYni^£Q dixnq paq xai pdvo ^tonq. 

M£Ta0pdaTriK£ and to OiXinno OiXinnou 
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ANTHI rEQPnOY 
thecypriotpuzzle.org 

O AvTriQ recjjpyiou yewnGriKe to 1988 
KOI peyaAcjJoe oth AaoounoAn, npoaoTio 
THQ AeuKCjJoiaQ. Inou6ao8 NopiKn oto 
University of Cambridge koi ano(t)OiTr |08 
TO 2012. Z8i OTr|v Kunpo sktoto koi 
aoK8l TO 6iKr|YOpiK6 onayyoApa koi 8lvai 
i6puTiK6 peAoQ TOU Cypriot Puzzle. 

ACDPOAITH KQNITANTINOY 
afroditiconst.wix.com 

H A(|)po6iTr| KcjjvoTavTivou exei 
nTux'io OTO rioAupeoa koi rpa(t)iK8Q 
T8XV8Q KOI eniKCVTpo tcjjv onou6d)v 
TIQ HTOV n OnTiKf) EniKOivcjJvla. Ith 
oxe6laor|, avaCr|T8l Tr|v loopponia 
pCTO^U aioOnTlKflQ KOI AeiTOupyloQ — 
ouvaioGfipaTOQ koi AoyiKfiQ — p8 Tpono 
P80 o6ik 6, ‘pivipaA’ koi ouyxpovo. 

H 8UKoAla Aelnei ano to AeOAoyio thq 
cjjq Ypa(t)loTpia 8vdj n AenTopepeia 
un8pT8p8l. Eni6idjK8i va (payel 
Xpnoipn yia TIQ yvwoeiQ ypa^ioTiKfiQ 
KQi epnveuon yia tiq KaAAiTexviKSQ 
avnoux'iEQ THQ. 

ADONIS ARCHONTIDES 
ragnanox.tumblr.com 

Adonis Archontides is a recent graduate 
in Illustration & Visual Media from the 
University of Arts London. He has 
exhibited in group shows in London, 
Edinburgh and Limassol. He considers 
himself to be a Visual Artist, and coming 
from an Illustration background, his 
practice revolves heavily around 
communicating ideas and themes 
— most of them stemming from his 
personal life — using a variety of 
mediums both digital and traditional. 

ANASTASIA MINA 
anastasiamina.com 

Anastasia Mina (b. 1986, Pafos, Cyprus) 
graduated from Athens School of Fine 
Arts (2010) with a Diploma in Painting and 
then completed an MA in Printmaking at 
the Royal College of Art, London (2014). 
Her practice focuses on using found 
photographic images, usually with strong 
historical and political references, and 
manually re-editing them in an effort to 
remove the image from the event and re¬ 
address visual historical content. 

ANTONIS PASTELLOPOULOS 

Antonis Pastellopoulos is a university 
student at the University of Glasgow, 
studying Sociology. He has also been a 
member of XORKO Collaborative Arts 
Movement’s collective from the summer 
of 2013 up to March of 2015. 

B 

BARET YACOUBIAN 
baretyacoubianblog.wordpress.com 

Baret Yacoubian is a local writer who 
published his first book, a contemporary 
existentialist novel entitled ‘Avalo’, in 
2005 at the age of 24 and his second 
book, a short story collection dealing with 
the conscious and subconscious mind 
entitled ‘Dreams, Visions & Fragments’, 
in 2012. His books are now also available 
globally on Amazon in paperback and 
kindle. His recently completed and third 
book, a novel entitled ‘White City’, is a 


pornographic political satire that is due 
for publication this year. 

c 

CARRAZ RENE 

Rene Carraz is an associated research 
fellow at BETA, Strasbourg University, 
France. He holds a PhD in Economics; 
teaches and researches on science, 
innovation and creative cities. He is 
currently research director at Urban 
Gorillas NGO, where he conducts 
research on urban public spaces. 

CHARA STEPHANOU 

Chara Stephanou (b. 1983, Nicosia, 
Cyprus) received her education as a 
cultural critic at Goldsmiths College 
(2006) and a dedicated part of her 
doctoral research dealt with the spatial 
and visual analysis of the Cyprus buffer 
zone. 

F 

FARHAD NARGOL-O’NEILL 
farhadsculpture.com 

The practice and growth of my Art has 
been informed by many and varied 
influences, not only by the visual but 
also by the unseen, the interior, the 
inexpressible, or the musical. I include my 
Catholic spirituality, mnemonics, a mixed 
Irish/Zoroastrian parentage, knowledge 
of justice and community, music, and 
observations regarding the relationship 
between object and place. I believe 
that all of these things find their truest 
representation, in a sort of reverse 
Platonic fashion, in the physicality of 
created Art. Art, therefore, is for myself 
the means by which all those things that 
exist in human nature and the natural 
world find their truest expression. 

G 

GAIA ZACCAGNI 

GaiaZaccagni (b. 1972, Milan, Italy) is 
trained in Byzantine Studies, Modern 
Greek and Italian philology. She has held 
teaching posts in universities across 
Italy and is a Visiting Professor at the 
University of Cyprus. Zaccagni’s body 
of work includes academic publications, 
theatre and literature translations, as well 
as published poetry in literature journals, 
alongside her own published collections 
of essays (Luoghi, parole e ritmi dalla 
Grecia Moderna, Edizioni Nuova Cultura 
2007) and poetry (Gaia Zaccagni, 

Una Poesia, Pulcino Elefante 1997; 
AveiJOCKOpmoijaTa — Sparse nel vento, 
Nuova Cultura 2007). Her third poetry 
collection During Sailing, Always Closed 
[Ev ttAw navTO KXeioTi)] was edited by 
Popi Ghana for Melani Publications 
(Athens 2014). The Collection debuted on 
the Cyprus literary scene in early 2015. 

I 

ILIANA CONSTANTINOU 
behance.net/llianaCo 

lliana Constantinou was born in 1991 
in Cyprus. She graduated from Cyprus 
University of Technology in Limassol 
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with a Bachelors degree in Multimedia 
and Graphic Arts, with specialization in 
Graphic Design, in 2013. She has also 
participated in various international and 
local design and short-film competitions. 
Iliana Constantinou is currently working 
as a freelancer graphic designer. 

K 

KENNY KOMER 
ronkom.com 

Kenny Komer (b. 1984) is an 
interdisciplinary multimedia artist who 
lives and works in Brooklyn, NY. He 
received a BFA from the School of Art, 
Cooper Union, New York, in 2006. He has 
exhibited at galleries in New York (Gavin 
Brown’s enterprise. Rush Arts Gallery, 
Carriage House Center and White Box 
Gallery) and Tokyo, Japan (Motus Fort). 
Komer is a founding member of the 
guerrilla street-art collective. Concerned 
New Yorkers, whose work has been 
featured in the New York Times, New York 
Magazine, the Brooklyn Rail, the Village 
Voice, CNN, and the Daily Telegraph. 

L 

LITERARY AGENCY CYPRUS 
(LAC) 

LAC aims to support and promote 
Anglophone literatures of Cyprus in the 
world arena, irrespective of the ethnic or 
language origins of the writers. Set up 
in 2013, by Aydin Mehmet AN, it focuses 
on writers in Cyprus and the diaspora. 

We use English — the colonial language 
— to bring together our experiences, 
philosophies of life, creativities and 
passions. We write short stories, poems, 
plays, memoirs, songs, travelogues, 
novellas and other creative pieces, at 
times crossing genres. Some of us are 
award winners. We perform our work 
collectively and individually across the 
divides in Cyprus and internationally. 
Whirling Words, a LAC project, is for 
women writers in Cyprus and those with 
a connection to the island. Nineteen 
women are part of the project at present; 
some live in Cyprus, others abroad. 

M 

MARIA PITHARA 
mariapithara.com 

Maria Pithara has spent the past decade 
studying, making and teaching art, 
learning how to cook, grow plants and 
look at objects, among other things. 

She holds a Master of Fine Art degree 
in Sculpture and Extended Media from 
Virginia Commonwealth University 
and has been a recipient of a Fulbright 
scholarship and the Barbara Deming 
Award for Women Artists. She has been 
a resident artist at the Bemis Center 
for Contemporary Art, the Santa Fe 
Art Institute and Seven Below Artist 
Initiative in Vermont. She currently lives in 
Limassol, Cyprus. 

MARINA XENOFONTOS 

Marina Xenofontos was born in Limassol 
in 1988, she studied Fine Art and 
Contemporary Art Theory. In 2011, she 
co-founded Konteiner, an artist run space 
until 2013. Alongside her practice she’s 
also a member of Neoterismoi Toumazou, 


where she presented her first solo 
exhibition. Karat Castle, in 2015. 

MARYSIA GACEK 
cargocollective.com/marysiagacek 

Marysia Gacek (b. 1986, Nowy Targ, 
Poland) is an artist who currently lives 
and works in New York. She received 
her MFA from the Glasgow School of 
Art, Glasgow, and BFA from the School 
of Visual Arts, New York. Recent shows 
include Dear Green, ZK/U, Center for 
Art and Urbanistics, Berlin (2014), On the 
Golden Wire for Thirty Four, NURTUREArt 
Gallery, New York (2013), and a solo 
presentation My Name is Wendy at 
Unosolo Project Room, Milan (2011). 

MATEO JARRIN CUVI 
whineontherocks.com 

Mateo Jarrin Cuvi, originally from 
Ecuador, lives in Nicosia where he 
lectures in Sociology, Anthropology 
and Political Science. He obtained an 
M.A. in Latin American Studies from the 
University of California San Diego, having 
completed research on Protestantism, 
ethnicity and politics in the Ecuadorian 
Andes. Mateo has published food-related 
articles in Cyprus Gourmet and The 
Financial Mirror, and short fiction in the 
Cypriot journals Cadences and ARTERI, 
Malmo University’s Shipwrights — The 
Review of Decentered English, and 
Fluster Magazine’s Tell Me A Tale: An 
Anthology of 20 Short Stories. He blogs 
about Cyprus wines and is currently 
obsessed with digital marketing, IPAs, 
country music, UVA basketball, bars 
of soap, funky socks and his daughter 
Olivia. 

MELITA COUTA 
melitacouta.com 

Melita Couta was born in Nicosia in 
1974. She graduated from Central 
St. Martins College of Art and Design in 
London with a BA in Fine Art — Sculpture 
and continued at the Slade School of Fine 
Art in London where she received a MFA 
in Sculpture. She has been working with 
sculpture, installation art, photography, 
drawing and collage. In her recent work 
she is dealing with systems of mapping 
and cartography of memory. She has 
been exhibiting widely in Europe and 
she is represented by Diatopos Centre 
of contemporary art in Nicosia and by 
a.antonopoulou.art in Athens. Melita 
Couta has been working extensively 
in theatre and performing arts as a 
scenographer and project coordinator. 
Since 2006, she has been the co-founder 
of Paravan Proactions, an independent 
company focusing on experimental 
theatre. 

MICHAEL PARASKOS 
michaelparaskos.net 

Dr Michael Paraskos is a lecturer on 
the BA and MA art programmes at the 
City and Guilds of London School of Art. 

p 

PETER ERAMIAN 
petereramian.com 

Peter Eramian graduated from 
Goldsmiths College with a BA degree 
in Fine Art and History of Art and then 
completed an MA in Philosophy at 
Birkbeck. Besides being one of the 
founding editors of The Cyprus Dossier 
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he is also one of the founders of 
Shoppinghour Magazine. Currently he 
is preoccupied with THKIO PPALIES, a 
project space he is setting up with Stelios 
Kallinikou in Nicosia. 

I 

lYMEQN MEPKOYPHI 

O lupecJjv MepKOupnQ e'lvai 6iKr|Y6pOQ 
nou Y8vvn0r|Ke otov Ayio AopsTio 
AeuKCjJo'iaQ. Inou6ao8 vopiKO oto King 
‘s College tou Aov6'ivou koi oth ouvexeia 
SKOve TO peTonTuxiaKO tou oth IxoAf) 
OiKOvopiKcJjv EnioTnpcJjv TOU Aov6'ivou. 
Ifipepa Cei oto Aov6'ivo onou aoK8'i 
TO enayyeApa tou 6iKr|Y6pou. Itov 
8A8u08po xpovo TOU noiCei pnouCouKi koi 
TpaYOu6aei oth pnavTO tou pepnsTiKOu 
“MEGLA”. En'ioriQ na'iCei Aoouto koi 
8v6ia(l)8p8Tai yia Tpv 8AAr|viKn koi 
KunpiOKf) AaiKH napa6ooiaKn pouoiKf). 

s 

SPYROS PAPAVASSILIOU 

I was born in Limassol in 1989, and I am a 
graduate from New York University with 
a degree in Cinema and Sociology. At 
the moment I am preparing my first steps 
towards a production in Cyprus. 

STAVROS PAPAVASSILIOU 

I was born in Limassol in 1987,1 am a 
graduate from AA School of Architecture 
and currently busy in London with 
research about MKO. 

STEPHAN TAKKIDES 
vokzal.info 

Stephan Takkides is an interdisciplinary 
artist who lives and works in Bremen, 
Germany and Limassol, Cyprus. He 
works mostly with photography and 
video, but his practice has also involved 
computer games and web-based 
projects. His projects are often long¬ 
term and characterized by detailed 
topographical studies, combined with 
fictional, verging on absurd narratives. 
Recent work includes an online diary 
exploring the reclaimed and sinking 
lands around the North Sea and a short 
film set at the wild edges of Berlin. He 
was born in Canterbury, England and 
studied at Chelsea College in London and 
the Transart Institute in Berlin and New 
York. His work has been exhibited and 
screened internationally. 

T 

THESEAS EFSTATHOPOULOS 
godsavetheseas.tumblr.com 

The spray cans and stencils made way 
for pen and paper and in a very short 
period of time, taking in consideration 
my educational standing, the way I 
conceived Art eventuated into something 
more. It seems almost trivial for me to use 
affectations in order to classify myself 
as an artist, so I choose not to. I believe 
in expression, and that is all I am trying 
to do. 

TOMYS SIAKOS 
behance.net/tomys 

Tomys Siakos (b.1989) is a Cypriot 
graphic designer, recently graduated 


from Cyprus University of Technology. 

He currently holds a BA (Hons) in 
Multimedia & Graphic Arts with his thesis 
titled: “Movie opening credits and their 
application to Cypriot cinema”. His main 
field of interest focuses on practices 
associated with visual communication 
and he loves simplicity that allows the 
information to be communicated in 
the best possible way. In the future, 
he is expecting to be able to nurture 
the Cypriot’s mindset towards design. 
Presently, he’s looking forward to starting 
the next stage of his academic career as 
a spatial designer. 

u 

URBAN GORILLAS 
urbangorillas.org 

Urban Gorillas NGO, Cyprus, has been 
established in 2013 with the primary 
purpose to build community participation 
through imaginative and innovative 
activities in cities. The principal work 
aims to report urban related concerns to 
the respective authorities and suggest 
creative solutions to take action. 

V 

VERONIKA ANTONIOU 

Veronika Antoniou is a co-founder and 
creative director of Urban Gorillas NGO 
and a licensed architect; landscape 
designer and urban planner. Her 
work spreads between the practice 
of architecture & academic research 
on sustainable cities. Professional 
experience includes architectural 
projects in Japan, Switzerland and 
Cyprus. 

w 

WALID RAAD 

Walid Raad is an artist and an Associate 
Professor of Art at The Cooper Union 
(New York, USA). Read’s works 
include The Atlas Group, a fifteen-year 
project between 1989 and 2004 about 
the contemporary history of Lebanon, 
and the ongoing projects Scratching 
on Things I Could Disavow: A History 
of Art in the Arab World, and Sweet 
Talk: Commissions (Beirut). His books 
include The Truth Will Be Known When 
The Last Witness Is Dead, My Neck 
Is Thinner Than A Hair, Let’s Be Honest, 
The Weather Helped, and Scratching on 
Things I Could Disavow. Raad’s works 
have been shown at Kunsthalle Zurich 
(Zurich, Switzerland), The Whitechapel 
Art Gallery (London, UK), Festival 
d’Automne (Paris, France), Kunsten 
Festival des Arts (Brussels, Belgium), 
Documenta 11 and 13 (Kassel, Germany), 
The Venice Biennale (Venice, Italy), The 
Hamburger Bahnhof (Berlin, Germany), 
Homeworks (Beirut, Lebanon) and 
numerous other museums and venues 
in Europe, the Middle East, and Americas. 
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WALID IS A 
CYPRIOT ARTIST 

p. 05 - 07 


Walid Raad has been to Cyprus in at 
least two other occasions, in 1983 (when he 
was sixteen) and in 2006; in both cases as an 
evacuee fleeing a conflict-ridden Lebanon, 
his home country. I met Raad during his 
most recent visit under conditions thankfully 
unrelated to conflict (in any immediate sense). 
He was invited as Keynote Speaker for the 
3rd International Conference of Photography 
and Theory at the Nicosia Municipal 
Arts Centre. His presentation, entitled 
Walkthrough,^ ‘walked us through’ two bodies 
of work. The Atlas Group and Scratching on 
Things I Could Disavow. During our lunch 
interview I tried to better understand the 
philosophy behind his work but also to get 
a picture of his personal ‘ecosystem’ as an 
artist, pedagogue and activist. 

The Atlas Group is an imaginary 
research foundation established in 1999 
to document the contemporary history of 
Lebanon and the Lebanese wars. A large 
number of documents, including notebooks, 
films, videotapes, photographs and other 
objects, were produced, found, indexed 
and archived scrupulously until 2004. 

Its documents were divided into three 
subgroups - Files A, Files FD and Files AGP 
- each containing Authored Files, Found Files 
and Atlas Group Produced Files respectively. 
In Operator #17 (I Only Wish That I Could 
Weep) a Lebanese Army intelligence officer 
assigned to monitor Beirut’s seaside 
Corniche for suspicious activity (from hidden 
cameras positioned inside mini-van-cafes 
along the strip) decides to videotape the 
sunset instead. As a result, the officer is 
dismissed but allowed to keep some of his 
sunset footage, which he donates to The 
Atlas Group “for preservation and display.” 
The operator was interviewed by 
The Atlas Group, stating that having grown 
up in East Beirut during the war years he 
“always yearned to see the sunset from the 
Corniche, located in West Beirut.”^ 

The Lebanese wars may have left 
hysterical [histo-hysterical] traces in culture, 
Raad explains. The humour Raad employs 
approaches these traces through carefully 
considered juxtapositions; strikingly human 
stories are presented via modes of address 
usually associated with authority, such as 
PowerPoint presentations, slideshows, 
archives, found notes, documentary 
photography and video footage, etc. 

The result is both at once critical and gentle, 
uncomfortable and poetic, angry and 
melancholic, serious and funny, producing 
a tension perhaps best captured in the 
anxiety felt by Jalal Toufic (who becomes an 
especially important source of inspiration in 
Raad’s later work) in If You Prick Us, Do We 
Not Bleed? No: “All funny people in laughable 
periods are not humorous enough; to find the 
most humorous people in such a period one 


has to look among the serious, who need this 
seriousness not to expire in laughter.” 

TOUFIC PLEADS THE WORLD 
BECOMES LESS LAUGHABLE, 
SO THAT HE MAY LAUGH AGAIN 
WITHOUT WORRYING ABOUT 
DYING OF LAUGHTER: “THIS ERA 
HAS MADE ME SOMBER NOT 
ONLY THROUGH ALL THE 
BARBARISMS AND GENOCIDES 
IT HAS PERPETUATED, BUT 
ALSO THROUGH BEING SO 
LAUGHABLE.”^ 

Traditional historiography depends 
upon such a somberness, or as Raad puts 
it, a crude facticity."^ Facts, he points out, 
are always rendered immediate through 
a process of mediation. As consumers of 
history we seldom ever question or engage 
critically with these mediations, which 
are often presented as transparent to us. 
Perhaps if we better understood these 
processes as modes of storytelling we 
would receive them more tentatively. For a 
truly historically accurate moment is always 
unattainable; history is never on time. The 
mysterious historian Fakhouri, who at the 
time of his death entrusted 226 notebooks 
and 2 short films to The Atlas Group, 
illustrates this in Missing Lebanese wars_ 
Notebook Volume 72. According to Fakhouri, 
the major historians of the Lebanese wars 
were avid gamblers. They would meet at the 
horse race tracks every Sunday and wager 
not on the horse that would win but on how 
many fractions of a second before or after 
the winning horse crossed the line when 
the photo finish photographer (who was 
purportedly convinced or bribed to snap only 
one picture) exposed his frame.® Never is the 
frame captured exactly on time. 

The central concern of The Atlas Group 
are the varied kinds of experiences that 
constitute the Lebanese Civil War, Raad 
emphasizes; specifically, the gaps between 
experience, memory and affect, which are 
often muted by traditional historiography. 
Raad cancels out such reductive binaries 
as fiction and non-fiction, macro and 
micro. Micro fiction becomes a means of 
understanding macro narratives from the 
perspective of the people who actually lived 
and possibly experienced them (directly and 
indirectly), and not the mediating political 
analysts, historians and popular media who 
have their own agendas. 
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BY EVADING CRUDE MACRO 
NARRATIVES RAAD ALSO EVADES 
CONFORMING TO A LOGIC 
OF POLITICS AND WAR THAT 
IS CLEARLY ABSURD, SUCH AS 
TAKING SIDES OR FRAMING 
HISTORY AS AN US/THEM 
SCENARIO. 

The macro politics of history, as causally 
justifying the events within its narration 
(including war), are rejected as over simplistic 
and too reductive. The Atlas Group thus 
enacts a critical theory of history, unconceals 
the role of the historian as author (often 
associated with authority) and reveals 
“the fundamental role of the audience as a 
crucial accomplice in the production of the 
historian’s authority.”® 

In Scratching on Things i Couid Disavow 
Raad moves away from exploring the violence 
of the Lebanese wars and focuses instead on 
how art is affected by disasters; specifically, 
with emphasis on the artist’s experience. In a 
sense, a macro dimension is introduced, yet, 
as Raad points out, all the works still point to 
a highly individual experience. A philosophy 
of temporality — comprising of a non-linear 
logic of time and space, cause and effect — 
is central to the project, inviting us to witness 
the historical present from the perspective 
of the artist, who is never a subject outside 
objective totality (socio-historical context, 
gender, race, etc.) As such, Raad is proposing 
that artistic production can be a strong 
indicator of a surpassing disaster, a term 
coined by Jalal Toufic meaning a disaster 
whose effects exceed what we usually 
understand as a disaster (as an isolated 
event). Much like radioactivity, which lingers 
on generations after a nuclear catastrophe, 
so too do the “non-available to vision” 
psychological effects of trauma persist after a 
surpassing disaster. 

AT ITS WORSE, A SURPASSING 
DISASTER MAY WITHDRAW 
TRADITION km DISMANTLE 
THE CULTURAL AND SPIRITUAL 
HERITAGE OF WHOLE 
COMMUNITIES, POSITIONING ITS 
PEOPLE IN A STATE OF NIHILISM. 

Indeed, “past the withdrawal of tradition 
following a surpassing disaster, it is those who 
do not clearly assume explicitly the nihilism 
into which they have willy-nilly been placed 
who are the most treacherous nihilists.”^ 

By looking at the production of art in 
the Arab world and the scale of the boom 
in the art market in UAE cities such as 


Abu Dhabi and Dubai, Raad is asking us 
to consider what it all means. Why are the 
Emirati Sheikhs and Sheikhas all of a sudden 
so fascinated with the visual arts? Why are 
they investing billions to license Western 
brands like the Guggenheim or the Louvre? 

Is this another case of Western cultural 
‘franchise’ imperialism: “build, operate and 
transfer”? Why are they sticking to these 
templates and not building more inventive 
cultural complexes? Why not museums for 
telepathists (see index XXVi: Biue and Green 
and Yeiiow and Red and Orange) or galleries 
for artworks that may shrink (see Section 139: 
The Atias Group (1989-2004))? 

ARE THESE CYNICAL MOVES 
CLOAKING POLITICAL INCENTIVES 
THAT HAVE MORE TO DO WITH 
MONEY AND POWER THAN ART 
AND CULTURE? OR ARE THEY 
SINCERELY HOPING TO EDUCATE 
AND DEMOCRATISE CIVIL AND 
POLITICAL CULTURE IN THE ARAB 
WORLD? 

In Toufic’s terms, to what degree might this 
art boom be the result of a nihilism arising 
from a withdrawal of tradition following a 
surpassing disaster or indeed, even worse, 
the denial of it? 

In order for the nihilism arising from 
the withdrawal of tradition to be overcome, 
and especially to avoid the most destructive 
form such a nihilism can take (denial), Raad 
argues, citing Toufic, that 

IT IS THE URGENT 
RESPONSIBILITY OF THE ARTIST 
TO MAKE THE WITHDRAWAL 
EXPLICIT AND IN DOING 
SO RESURRECT TRADITION. 

Withdrawal is not a subjective symptom, it is 
a fracture in objective totality, and “therefore 
cannot be fully addressed by psychiatrists 
and psychoanalysts, but demands the 
resurrecting efforts of writers, artists, and 
thinkers.”® For art “acts like the mirror in 
vampire films: it reveals the withdrawal of 
what we think is still there.”® 

In Appendix XViii: Piates 22-257 
Raad presents colours, lines, shapes 
and forms that have been affected by 
the Lebanese wars. Some of these may 
have been physically destroyed and lost 
forever, some may have been compromised 
and removed from view and others may 
have (themselves) hidden, taken refuge, 
hibernated, camouflaged and/or dissimulated 
(withdrawn).''® 


AESTHETIC FACTS, RAAD 
EXPLAINS, EQUAL HISTORICAL 
FACTS, SINCE THEY HOLD 
THE SAME IMMEDIACY TO THE 
ARTIST AS HISTORICAL FACTS 
TO THE HISTORIAN. 

In fact, Raad seems to be implying that 
aesthetic facts may even be more historically 
reliable than historical facts, presenting 
complex “situations where certain dense 
material and immaterial knots form between 
the universal and the particular, the particular 
and the individual, the individual and the 
personal, the personal and the collective, the 
collective and the military, the military and 
the social, the social and the political, the 
political and the economic, the economic 
and the cultural, the cultural and aesthetic, 
the aesthetic and the psychic, the psychic 
and the biological, the biological and 
the physical.”^^ His aesthetic scenarios, 
which because of everyday psychosis 
and convention are by default often either 
received as metaphors or allegories, intend 
“not so much to destabilise as to delay a 
challenge and to open a space to perform 
another kind of narrative.”^^ Raad emphasises 
that the scenarios presented in Scratching on 
Things i Couid Disavow, however unrealistic 
they may seem, are not metaphors or 
allegories and that receiving them as such 
means missing the point. As in The Atias 
Group, Raad is once again rejecting notions 
that facts are in any way more accurate than 
fiction (aesthetic facts), or indeed that such 
a divide should even exist in the first place. 
One should not proceed with the assumption 
that any represented reality is true, he further 
explains, since 

TRUTH IS NOT SOMETHING 
ACCESSIBLE TO EVERYONE, 

IT IS NOTAN ONTOLOGICAL 
REALITY. 

SO, IF I WERE TO STATE THAT 
WALID IS A CYPRIOT ARTIST, 

I ASKED JOKINGLY, WOULD 
THAT IN ANY WAY BE TRUE? 
CERTAINLY, HE REPLIED, SINCE 
THE POINT ISN’T ABOUT WHETHER 
IT’S TRUE OR NOT, THE POINT 
IS THAT YOU ARE MAKING 
THIS STATEMENT, IT’S A GESTURE 
THAT MAKES ITSELF. 

When I pitched it as the title for this 
interview I noticed that I had indeed delayed 
a challenge and opened up a space for 
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Other narratives, narratives which, in fact, 
pose questions of the utmost relevance 
to contemporary Cypriot society, such as: 
What does it nnean to be Cypriot? Who 
decides who is Cypriot and who is not? 

How has history shaped the Cypriot identity 
and through what mediations? Are nationai 
identities a iegitimate form of identity? And 
most importantiy, bearing in mind Toufic’s 
writings: 

TO WHAT DEGREE ARE 
THE CYPRIOT PEOPLE (STILL) 
EXPERIENCING NIHILISM AS 
A RESULT OF A WITHDRAWAL 
OF TRADITION FOLLOWING A 
SURPASSING DISASTER (1974)? 
HAS THE WITHDRAWAL BEEN 
HIJACKED OR EXPLOITED BY 
WESTERN CULTURAL INFLUENCES 
OR VESTED POLITICAL 
INTERESTS? 

Besides being an artist and associated 
professor at Cooper Union, Raad is also 
deeply invested in the activist campaign 
Guif Labor, “a coalition of international 
artists working to ensure that migrant worker 
rights are protected during the construction 
of museums on Saadiyat Island in Abu 
Dhabi.”^® Further, he is always keen to engage 
with young artists and thinkers outside 
academia, actively attending conferences 
and contributing to such programs as the 
Ashkal Alwan Home Workspace Program?"^ 
Thinking about his ‘ecosystem’, it’s difficult 
not to see overlaps. There are certainly 
elements of pedagogy and activism in his 
art, art and activism in his pedagogy and art 
and pedagogy in his activism. Though he is 
quick to point out that he treats these three 
‘components’ separately, he admits that they 
do influence and complement each other. 


Footnotes 

1. Referencing a publication he produced in 
collaboration with Fondazione Antonio Ratti in 
Como where he was invited as Visiting Professor 
during the CSAV - Artists Research Laboratory in 
2009. 

2. www.theatlasgroup.org/data/TypeFD.html 

3. Toufic, J. ‘If You Prick Us, Do We Not Bleed? No’, 
Forthcoming (Second edition), Sternberg Press, 
2014 (First published 2001), p.46-47 

4. A term borrowed from Gyorgy Lukacs. 

5. www.theatlasgroup.org/data/TypeA.html 

6. Lepecki, A. “ After All, This Terror Was Not 

Without Reason” Unfiled Notes on the Atlas 
Group Archive , Project Muse, available online: 
files, pad.ma/beirut/Archive_Reader/1.%20 
Notes%20on%20the%20Atlas%20Group%20 
Archive.pdf [Accessed: 18 February 2015] 

7. Toufic, J. ‘Forthcoming’, Forthcoming (Second 

edition), Sternberg Press, 2014 (First published 
2001), p.55-56 

8. Ibid., p.71 

9. Ibid., p.72 

10. www.scratchingonthings.eom/works/006/ 

11. Sand, O. Profile: Walid Raad multi-disciplinary 
artist , Asian Art, 2013, available online: www. 
asianartnewspaper.com/sites/default/files/ 
digitaLissue/AAN%20MARCH13%20web.pdf 
[Accessed: 18 February 2015] 

12. Buck, L. Artist interview, Walid Raad: 

a mediator between worlds . The Art Newspaper, 
2013, available online: www.theartnewspaper. 
com/articles/Artist-interview-Walid-Raad- 
a-mediator-between-worlds/28352 [Accessed: 
18 February 2015] 

13. gulflabor.org 

14. ashkalalwan.org 


Fig.1 Appendix XVIII: Plates 22-257 installation photo. 
Courtesy of Walid Raad. 

Fig.2 Operator #17 (I Only Wish That I Couid Weep) 
video still. Courtesy of Walid Raad. 
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AGAINST BLUE SEA 
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On the 23'^ April 1941, the local 
newspaper of the city of Larnaca in Cyprus 
reported that on a Sunday morning a 
woman’s head had disappeared while she 
was taking a walk down the pier. 

The article reports that the young 
woman was seen casually walking alone 
on the pier and seemed to be expecting 
to meet with a friend. She was wearing 
a crepe blue dress and matching gloves 
and was holding a small lady’s bag with a 
silver chain. The reporter goes on to say 
that according to people who had seen the 
young woman, she was a very attractive 
lady, although oddly enough nobody 
seemed to remember the colour of her hair, 
the shape of her eyes or any other detail 
concerning her face. Some people said she 
was wearing a hat but others were positive 
that she was not. 

According to people who were on 
the pier at the same time, a photographer 
by the name of George C., who owns a 
photo studio in Larnaca and who is known 
for taking pictures of families on Sunday 
mornings, approached the young woman 
and asked if he could take a picture of 
her. The woman accepted and even wrote 
her address on a small piece of paper 
so he could send her the picture once it 
was printed. The photographer happily 
agreed and immediately started setting 
up the picture. He looked towards the sky, 
calculated the direction of the light and 
checked the position of the sun, in order to 
find the perfect spot for his model. He did 
not want any shadows to hide her features 
or any strange angles to do unjust to her 
face. 

George C. unfolded his tripod, adjusted 
his camera and asked the young woman to 
stand next to a small wall which came up to 
her waste, about a foot off the edge of the 
pier. Her blue dress was in perfect harmony 
with the cyan sea while her fair skin reflected 
the warmth of the luminous magenta sky. 

He asked her to stand facing his left hand 
side and turn her head towards the camera. 
A classic trois quart position. He looked 
through the viewfinder of his camera, ready 
to set the speed and aperture but oddly 
enough George C. said that he could not 
see the young lady’s head. He tried to focus 
his camera lens several times but with no 
result. At about the same time, some other 
people observing the scene, noticed that 
the young woman’s head was not visible 
anymore but the moment of posing was so 
harmonious, the light so pure and her body 
so elegant that they did not want to cause 
any disturbance that might have interrupted 
the scene. Instead they continued to 
watch smiling. The photographer thinking 
that it would be rude to keep his model 
standing for a long time, proceeded to 
take the picture and thought that a logical 


explanation would explain the whole 
situation. Perplexed and with blurred vision, 
he kindly waved a thank-you gesture at the 
lady and folded his tripod. He was utterly 
surprised to see that even after he had 
packed his camera and looked at the young 
lady directly, he still could not see her head. 
The young lady waved goodbye back at the 
photographer and continued slowly walking 
down the pier in a coquettish manner. 

Although it was generally 
acknowledged that no one could see her 
head, the people thought there was no need 
for alarm, no reason to cause a disturbance 
and no cause for unseemly behaviour. That 
would have been uncivilised. After all she 
was walking down the pier, occasionally 
stopping to look at the sea. They agreed that 
surely a trick of light, a bizarre reflection of 
the sun on the surface of the Mediterranean 
sea or the heat must have caused this 
strange illusion. 

According to the reporter people 
continued strolling and enjoying their 
Sunday morning until the whole matter was 
forgotten. 

The article continues to say that the 
reporter writing the story decided to pay a 
visit to the photo studio of George C. and 
requested to see the picture of the young 
lady. The photographer was quite happy to 
give him a copy which was published with 
the article in the newspaper. The reporter 
concludes by saying that although he was 
tempted to title his article “missing head”, 
he decided not to, as that would be bad 
taste and rude and most probably offend the 
young lady who was so gracefully posing 
in the picture. Instead the article is titled 
“young woman against blue sea”. 
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The annual chess tournament of 
Larnaca, in 1944, has been described as the 
most memorable tournament in the history 
of chess competitions in Cyprus until today. 

The archives of the Larnaca 
Gentlemen’s Chess Club, which has been 
the official organizer of the tournament since 
1930, give the following report. 

On the 1®^ of October 1944, the 
Larnaca Gentlemen’s Chess Club, otherwise 
known as The Club, had announced the 
hosting of their 15^^ Chess Competition. 

The competition was open to members 
of the club but non-members and ladies 
were allowed to watch the games as long 
as they respected the rules of the house. 
Sixteen gentlemen had signed up for the 
competition, eight games were set for 
the beginning and it was estimated that 
it would take around fifteen games to 
conclude the tournament assuming no 
draws were to occur, which was of course 
quite improbable. Tables were set, chess 
pieces were polished and boards were 
arranged and on Sunday, the 8^^ of October 
by 10:00am, the tournament had officially 
begun. 

The annual chess competition had 
been known to attract a lot of people from 
the Larnaca societe, both local and British. 

It was the time of year when young ladies 
were invited to The Club and mingled with 
gentlemen. Food and beverages were 
served, new dresses and suits were worn, 
hats would parade, perfumes were inhaled 
and glances exchanged. Needless to say 
that for the participants, it was much more 
than just a game. It was rather a proof of 
brilliance, a demonstration of a sharp mind 
that would qualify for advancement in 
society and politics. It would come in 
handy when applying for promotion or a 
new position but also when asking a wealthy 
man for his daughter’s hand in marriage. 

The winner would enjoy the admiration of 
the whole town for a year, until the next 
year’s tournament challenged his position. 

Gaitano C. had been the winner of the 
chess tournament for three consecutive 
years. The unofficial betting tips pointed 
to him being the winner for the fourth time 
as well. He had quite easily won his way 
through the semi-finals and on the evening 
of Sunday 22'''^ of October 1944, the setting 
for the final game had been arranged. On a 
slightly elevated wooden platform, specially 
made for the occasion, a red carpet had 
been placed and on top of it, a small 
antique table and two matching chairs were 
positioned. Gaitano had requested a stand 
to rest his right elbow while supporting 
his head, since the position helped him 
concentrate, mostly though it provided 
stylised photographs for the press. 

The whole setting was framed against a red 


curtain, which added to the theatricality of 
the spectacle. Gaitano was playing against 
his younger brother, George C., Gaitano C. 
had the black, George C. the white. A man 
named Andrea C., who was the annotator 
of the game, sat to the right of the players 
at a lower level. 

The tournament book archives go on 
to give a detailed and thorough recording of 
the game, giving the position of the pieces, 
the times, the gestures of the players, a 
frown of an eyebrow, a sigh in the breath, 
a movement of a leg, a cracking of a knee 
(although it could have been the chair), an 
itch on the forehead, a touch on the ear. 

It was about two hours into the game when 
the archives mention this extraordinary turn 
in the game. 

Both players were in a state of extreme 
concentration. Gaitano was considered to 
have an advantage on the game and George 
C., who had the next move, had a Giocodian 
hint of a smile on his lips. The audience 
was quiet and an occasional whisper would 
raise the eyebrows of the older men in 
disapproval. Andrea C. writes that at exactly 
seven twenty-nine pm, George C. lifted his 
hand and touched his queen which was 
on d6 and before he positioned the piece 
back on the board, the whole chessboard, 
pawns, kings, queens, bishops, knights, 
rooks including the table had vanished. 

The tournament director remained still 
but grew pale and heavy perspiration was 
visible on his forehead. The rest of the game 
annotations remain blank but the description 
of the players continues. Apparently both 
players remained unaffected by this sudden 
disappearance. Not only did they not stop 
the game but continued playing and moving 
pieces for another hour until at eight thirty- 
four pm Gaitano C. said “check mate” 
and smiled broadly towards the cameras. 
George C. shook his brother’s hand and said 
he could only hope to have a chance for a 
rematch with his brother the following year. 
The audience applauded with enthusiasm 
and confusion and rushed to congratulate 
the winner in person. Oddly enough in later 
discussions about the strategy of the game, 
nobody seemed to remember the moves 
or how exactly Gaitano had won the game. 

A vague rumour circulated that during the 
last hour the chessboard had disappeared 
but it was dismissed as malicious gossip 
coming from some envious gentlemen 
in order to disgrace the champion’s fourth 
success. 

Here is what Andrea C. noted in 
the official tournament book archives of the 
Larnaca Gentlemen’s Chess Club for the 
final game of the 15^^ annual tournament. 

1. e4 c5 2. Nf3 d6 3. Bb5+ Bd7 
4. Bxd7+Qxd7 5. c4 Nc6 6. Nc3 Nf6 
7. 0-0 g6 8. d4 cxd4 9. Nxd4 Bg7 


10. Nde2 Qe6!? 11. Nd5 Qxe4 12. Nc7+ Kd7 
13. Nxa8 Qxc4 14. Nb6+ axb6 15. Nc3 Ra8 
16. a4 Ne4 17. Nxe4 Qxe4 18. Qb3 f5 
19. Bg5 Qb4 20. Qf7 Be5 21. h3 Rxa4 
22. Rxa4 Qxa4 23. Qxh7 Bxb2 
24. Qxg6 Qe4 25. Qf7 Bd4 26. Qb3 f4 
27. Qf7 Be5 28. h4 b5 29. h5 Qc4 
30. Qf5+ Qe6 31. Qxe6+ Kxe6 32. g3 fxg3 
33. fxg3 b4 34. Bf4 Bd4+ 35. Khl! b3 
36. g4 Kd5 37. g5 e6 38. The chessboard, 
chess pieces and table disappear. 

39. Disappeared. 40. Disappeared. 

41. Disappeared. 42. Disappeared. 

43. Disappeared. 44. Disappeared. 

45. Disappeared. 

Winner black — Gaitano C. 

On Monday the 23rd of October 1944, 
the local daily newspaper published that 
the Larnaca Gentlemen’s Chess Club had 
officially announced the winner of the 15th 
annual chess tournament being Gaitano 
C. and that a reception would be held at 
The Club on Sunday the 29th at four pm to 
celebrate the event. The announcement was 
accompanied by the picture above. 
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Voice Recognition System SOOOsi. 

Mode: ‘KunpiOKo’ Transcript 
produced in: KunpOQ, 2050, 27 
AuyouoTOu, 11:23 np. Enipipaon 
OTH rpappn MayvriTiKOu Tpevou B3. 
XapTHQ 6ia6pOMnQ SiaOeoipoQ 
Produced and Licensed by ‘the Cypriot 
Association of Technology’ 

Identifying voice... Designated as Oujvn 1 
(Ap. riannouQ nwpyoQ, 68 stujv 
KO ivoTriTOQ ‘Asovtsq’ T/K A.I.A.3. 
EninAeov nAr|po0op'i8Q SiaOeoipsQ.): 

KaAnpepci naiSKid, Kopeie log in 
OTO E-note oaq \^e Tiq nAnpo^opieq nou 
oaq eoieiAa \^e email. 'Esheie ouAAeq Tiq 
nAnpo^opieq nou xpeid^eoTe yia 
T^ai enioriQ 0opnoTe to boggles oaq yya 
va napaKoAouBaie to hologram diagram 
nou ouvoSeuei to lecture onpepa. 'Ontoq 
^epsTe, onpepa evvd Kdpoupe eioaycoYn cjto 
KOivcoviKO oiKoSdpnpa Tnq Kunpou. Aupio- 
peOaupio nou evvd ndTe yya Kaveva tq^iSi 
yvcopipiaq OTiq H.n.E (Hvtopeveq floAiTeieq 
Tnq Eupcbnnq) evvd npenei va Touq neiTe 
T^ai 2-3 npdpaTa yia ‘paq. 

To pdOnpa onpepa evvd SiapKeoei 
Kaveva piodcopo, tbonou va 0Tdooupe 
OTa InnAia, nou evvd paq unoSexTOuv oi 
undAoinoi yya va Kdpoupe, T^ai va nioupe 
0uoiKd, OPavia. 

To Aoindv..., ouAAa e^eKivnoav pe Tn 
peydAnv enavdoTOon, 6nAa6n pe Tn piipn 
nponyoupevou koivcovikou oiKoSopnpoToq 
T^ai Tnv aveyepon tou Kaivoupyiou. Kdnoioi 
AaAouv OTi n enavdoTOon e^eKivnoe to 2018, 
Kdnoioi AaAouv oti ot' aAnOKeia e^eKivnoe 
pe KdTi ouvavTnoeiq Kdnoitov 0oiTnTd)v oto 
A ovSivo TO 2011, aAAd av pe ptoTdTe epeva, 
e^eKivnoe to 1981... PaoiKd Kdnoia 0don 
peTd TO Tpia peydAa KOKd, Tnv apptboTKiav, 
Tov noAepo T^ai to nepinai^ipo, o Koopoq 
einev ‘Kovei’ T^ai einev va ^eKivnoei nou 
EapKnq. AAAd n lOTopia tou ncbq 80Tdoape 
6ape evvev Tnq napouonq. InMCic^ici eshei 
TO onpepa T^ai ev touto nou evvd OeAouv 
Kupitoq va ^epouv oi hosts oaq OTiq HflE. 

iTnv Kunpo TOU 2050 piAoupe, oi 
nAeioTOi TOuAdxioTOv, greenglish, 6nAa6n 
eva peiYpa eAAnviKcbv, ayYAiKtov pe OTOixeia 
nou dAAeq vAtbooeq ontoq to touptOko, to 
iToAiKd TOai dAAa. cpuoiKd ev exoupe pia 
TOai povaSiKn yXibooa. ESexTnKape oti nou 
Tono oe Tono n yXibooa 6ia0epei T^ai anAd 
avanTu^ape pia Koivn pe0o6o ypa^nQ Yici va 
pnopei o KaOevaq paq va Ypd0ei ontoq piAd. 
'Etoi eK0pa^oupaoTe KoAuTepa oidp. 

To noAmeupa paq, to constitution 
paq, ev n dpeon SnpoKpaTia. Touto eshei 
3 nTUxeq. Tn 0uoiKn paq unoxpetoon, Tnv 
PaoiKn apxn MCiq nou oto e^toTepiKO nou 
evvd ndTe AaAouv Tnv to ‘human rights’ n 
01 ‘eAeuOepieq’, T^ai to 3 institutions nou 
Kdpvouv result nou TOUTOuq TOuq 2 vdpouq. 


H 0uaiKn paq unoxpetoon 

TouTn n unoxpetoon, ontoq Tnv AaAtb eyto 
TO natural duty paq, ev anAd oti o KoBevaq 
nou BeAei va eshei o0eAn nou Tnv noAmeia 
TOU npenei va npoo^epei KdTi nptoTa. flpenei 
6nAa6n va ev npoBupoq va oupPdAAei pe to 
epyoTiKO SuvapiKO tou OTnv napaytoYn tou 
Tonou. Mnopei va to Kdpei touto pe to va 
npoo0epei Tiq yvtboeiq tou, va npoo0epei 
Tn Suvapn TOU n pe dnoio dAAo Tpdno 
avayvcopiopevo nou TOuq oupnoAmeq tou. Av 
KdBeTOi ouAAn pepa TepneAidt;ei, TOTe 
ev OTO eAeoq Tnq noAiTeiaq tou. AAAd ev T^ai 
AoyiKO va BeAeiq va npoo0epeiq, va BeAeiq 
va eioai napaytoYiKdq T^ai to0eAipoq OTOuq 
Yupto oou. Eyto aKopa ev eyvcbpioa dvBptono 
nou va pev BeAei va ev napaytoYiKdq, T^ai 
dnoioq ev ctoi nioTeuKto ev eneiSn eshei piav 
eiSouq ipuxoAoviKn ndBnon- T^ai AaAoupe oti 
ev 0uoiKn TOUTn n unoxpetoon eneiSn ev peq 

Tnv 0uon OUAAtOV TtOV KOlVtOVlKtbv ^totov. Av TO 
eva AiovTdpi, ouoTnpaTiKd ev npoo^epei oto 
K uvnyi, TO dAAa AiovTdpia ev Ba to a0noouv 
va 0dei nou to eAd0i nou eKuvnynoav T^ai 
enidoav to iSia, evvev; 

TouTn n unoxpetoon Snpioupyei 
npopAnpoTO pepiKeq 0opeq, pe T^eivouq nou 
ev pnopouv va npoo0epouv TinoTe, aAAd 
eneiSn eipaoTe KaAoi avBptbnoi ponBoupe 
TOuq. Enionq npoKaAei npdpAnpa pe to ndoo 
npenei va npoo^epei o KaBevaq. 'Ooo pnopei, 
o^d doo npoo0epei to average; Touto ouAAa 
ev ^n^npaTa nou evvd KAnBei n diKn oaq n 
yevid aAAd T^ai KdBe yevid va ano0aoioei 
T^ai va Auoei. 

nioto OTO Ti eoTi ‘npoo0epto’. iTiq HflE 
o KOopoq eshei fixed SouAeieq. AouAeuKei 
6nAa6n oe eva ndoTO yici noAu T^aipd, 
eshiei Tnv 6iKn tou SouAeid ktA. Tt;eipeoa 
SouAeuKOuv KdBe pepa to 6topo TOuq n tOqi 
napandvto. Epeiq 6ape dptoq ev napdyoupe 
eToi. Epeiq nptoTa ano0aoi^oupe ti projects 
BeAoupe va Kdpoupe T^ai AapPdvoupe pepoq 
oe T^eiva to projects. Apav TeAeitboei eva 
project TOTe PonBoupe AAio Tn KoivoTnTO 
paq, Kdpvoupe AAinv epeuva, ndpe nioto OTnv 
OKoSnpia, ^eKoupa^oupaoTe tbonou va epTei 
dAAo project. To KoAoT^aipi aq noupe nou ev 
nupd ev Kdpvoupe oxeSdv TinoTe T^ai eipaoTe 
ouAAn pepa oTnv napaAia T^ai npepoupe 
n nnapTdpoupe. E ivToAoq, exoupe to 
peyaAuTepo SpooioTiKO 6inAa paq T^ai evvd 
TO a0nooupe aveKpeTdAAeuTo; 

T^ai TO va npoo0epeiq OTn Koivtovia 
paq ev nepiopi^eTai nAiKiaKd ontoq aAAou. 
Aape PonBoupe ouAoi OTnv napaytoYn. Eoeiq 
aq noupe nou eioaoTe piToioi PonBdTe no6d 
noT^ei T^ai ctoi nidveTe T^ai epneipia aAAd 
yivioKeoTe T^ai napaytoyiKoi. BonBdTe paq 
OTiq KoAAiepyeieq, oto KoBapiopoTa Tnq 
KOivoTnToq, KdpveTe paq Tiq secretaries ktA. 
Epeiq oi yepoi, eneiSn ev noAAo-otbvvoupe, 
PonBoupe OTO paeipepa, oTnv opydvtoon 
Tnq KOivoTnToq, Sioupe Tn oupPouAn paq oe 
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AvjriQ rswpYiou 


dnoiov Tn ktA. Oi veoi, nou ev oto 

peak Tnq napaytoyiKOTnTaq TOuq, SouAeuKOuv 
Kupitoq ndvto oto peydAa projects. 

Kdnoioi KTi^ouv Spdpouq, Kdnoioi Kdpvouv 
unoAoyiopouq yia Tnv napaytoyn, Kdnoioi 
PonBouv OTnv eniAuon 6ia0optbv T^ai OTnv 
Tnpnon Tnq PaoiKnq apxnq T^ai Tnq 0uoiKnq 
unoxpetoonq. T^cxi doov KoAuTepoq eioai 
Tooo napandvto eniAoyeq esheiq. Aq noupev 
av eioai noAAd KaAdq oe 5 npdpoTO evvd 
esheiq napandvto projects nou to onoia va 
SKiaAAe^eiq va SouAeipeiq. H iKavoTnTa otov 
Tono paq 6id oou eniAoyeq, di napandvto 
uAiKd ayaBd ontoq OTiq HflE nou evvd ndTe. 

Enionq, Sape ev exoupe ouAAeq Tiq 
SouAeieq nou evvd Seme T^ape. Evvd 
SeiTe Koopo va oaq oepPipei T^ai dAAouq 
va KaBapi^ouv Tiq ^ipapioieq oaq. Epeiq 
eoup0tovnoapev oti ev a^i^ei va onaTaAoupe 
avBptbnivo SuvapiKO T^ai eyKe^dAouq 
oAoKAnpouq ndvto oe TOUTeq Tiq SouAeieq. 

O KaBevaq ev undxpeoq va Ta Kdpvei 
TOUTa yia tov eauTO tou T^ai va npoo^epei 
npaypaTiKd OTnv KOivtovia pe Tn PonBeia Tnq 
yvtbonq T^ai tou vou tou. Enionq, exoupe 
enayyeApaTieq aBAnTeq KoAAmexveq. 
'Exoupe noAAouq T^ai nou TOuq 2, paoiKd 
ouAAoi paq eipaoTe T^ai Ta 2 aAAd Kavevaq ev 
Kdpvei TOUTO TO npdpa pdvo OTn ^ton tou. 'Oi 
eneiSn evvev onpavTiKO, aAAd eneiSn n Texvn 
T^ai n dBAnon ev naiSeia yia paq. T^ay naiSeia 
npenei va exoupe ouAAoi aoxeTOu tou ntbq 
npoo0epoupe. EipaoTe epaoTeq Tnq Texvnq, 
di SouAoi T^ai epndpoi Tnq. 

A T^ai Ttopd nou eina naiSeia, n naiSeia 
T^ai n eKnaiSeuon ev oTopoTd OTnv Kunpo. 
'Exoupe noAAd 6ia0opeTiKd eKnaiSeuTiKO 
ouoTnpa nou dAAeq x^peq. Epeiq avTi 
oxoAiKeq xpovieq T^ai Td^eiq Kdpvoupe 
paBnpoTa oAdxpova T^ai dnoTe npoo^epeTOi. 
Aq noupe onpepa Kdpvoupe pdBnpa 6ape, 
eneiSn eipaoTe avayKaoTiKd peoa oe eva 
Paydvi yia pionv tbpa tbonou va 0Tdooupe 
OTOV npoopiopd paq. Ev KaAn euKaipia va 
pdBeTe 1-2 npdpaTa. 

AAAn 6ia0opd ev oti npoo0epeiq T^ai 
paBaiveiq ouAAn ciou Tn ^ton. AiKOiouoai 
aq noupe va nidoeiq Ta sabbatical oou va 
Kdpeiq Tiq epeuveq oou T^ai va epnAouTioeiq 
Tiq yvtboeiq oou. Actually, eioai encouraged 
va Kdpeiq TOuAdxioTOv eva SoKTtopdTO OTn 
^ton ciou, pia PaBKid epeuva 6nAa6n. Touto 
0uoiKd OTn Kunpo Kdpveiq to pe Tn PonBeia 
TtOV TexviKtbv Ae^apevtbv fvtboetoq nou evvd 
oaq e^nvnc^^J'J ttio KdTto ti evei. Me touto to 
institution Kovovi^eiq T^ai Tnv naiSeia oou T^ai 
TO projects oto onoia BeAeiq va Adpeiq pepoq 
T^ai va ouveio08peiq. 

H paoiKH apxn 
H paoiKn apxn n apxn 

SnpoKpaTiKnq avaAoyiKOTnTaq. BaoiKd 
nioTeuKOupe oti o KaBevaq paq, a0ou 
oupnAnptboei Tnv 0uoiKn tou unoxpetoon. 


6nAa6n va npoo0epei KdTi OTnv noAmeia tou, 
TOTe SiKOiouTOi va anoAapPdvei Tnv PaoiKn 
apxn TTOu TOU Tnv npoo0epei n Koivtovia 
paq. Mnopei 6nAa6n va ano0aoi^ei d,Ti 
Bepa T^ai CnTnpa undpxei nou tov a0opd 
OTO PaBpd nou tov a0opd. Av KdTi, neq to 
Ti OKe0TOupai, TO ntbq eva ^noto Tnv ^ton 
pou, Ti eva 0dto, nitb T^ai nto, oe Kdnoio 
PaBpd, a0opouv pe pdvo T^ai pdvov epeva 
anoKAeioTiKd, Kavevaq dAAoq ev SiKaiouTai 
va epTei va pou unopdAei piav and0aon 
ndvto oe touto to ^ni^nMcn^ci T^ai pdvo eytb 
exto jurisdiction, 6nAa6n to SiKoitopa, va to 
ano0aoioto. Av eva Bepa a0opd pe epeva 
80% T^ai TOuq undAoinouq 20% ev pnopouv 
va pou nouv ti va BKiaAe^to aAAd pnopouv 
va pou pdAouv Kdnoiouq nepiopiopouq. 

Aq noupe to SiKoitopa pou OTnv eK0paon 
ev pnopouv va pou to eAey^ouv CKToq nou 
TO va pe nepiopioouv va pev AaAtb ipepoTO 
T^ai 6uo0nMnc^£iQ Yici dAAouq. Av eva Bepa 
a0opd 2 ano0aoi^ouv to oi 2, av eva Bepa 
a0opd 30 ano0aoi^ouv to T^eivoi T^ai av 
eva Bepa a0opd paq ouAAouq ano0aoi^oupe 
TO ouAAoi. T^ai oe Kd0e nepinTtoon 
unoAoyi^oupe T^ai OTaBpi^ioupe, Kdpvoupe 
weigh to votes tou KoBevou. Av aq noupe 
BeAoupe va KTiooupe eva... 

Identifying voice... Designated as 
Otuvn 2 (KtjboTaq, 12 eTtbv, KOivoTHToq 
‘AnnoAtbvioi’ T/K A.I.A.4.): 

Ats nannou enoAAoAdnoeq. 
EKOToAdpape, ne paq ndpaKaTto. fie paq yia 
Tnv yeiTOvia. 


Otuvn 1: 

1° Institution: H feiTOvia 

H yeiTOvia n n KOivoTnTO ontoq Tnv 
AaAoupe officially, anapTi^eTOi nou 50-100 
dTopa T^ay ev pia auToSuvapn T^ai auTOvopn 
nepioxn- BaoiKd, ev AoyiKO Ta dTopa nou 
Oouv 6inAa 6inAa va ennped^ouvTai nou to 
i6ia npdpaTa. R’ auTO einape Kd0e 50-100 
dTopa va ev iSiOKTnTeq Tnq YHQ onoia 
^ouv T^ai paO va Sioikouv T^eivo to area. Na 
ano0aoit;ouv ivToAoq evva a^ionoinoouv to 
X tbpo TOuq, Tn yn TOuq, TO human resources 
TOuq, ntbq va poipdoouv to 0di TOuq, to 
auTOKivnTO TOuq, Tiq pnxciveq TOuq ktA. 
EvvoeiTOi OTiq apxeq eishev peydAeq aAAayeq, 
noAAeq peTOKopioeiq, eneiSn o KOopoq nOeAe 
va peivioKei pe TOuq 0iAouq tou, aAAd oiya 
oiyd eKdpape settle down T^ai nPpape to. 
AKopa pnopoupe va 0uoupe T^ai va ndpe 
aAAou, given oti evvd ePpeiq KOivoTnTO va oe 
SexTei. 

AvTiBeTO pe Tiq HflE nou o KOopoq 
^ei T^ai ev iSiOKTnTnq evdq oni0Kiou, T^ai 
evdq auTOKivnTOu, 6ape iSiOKTnTnq ev n 


KOivoTnTO. Epeiq, to peAn 6nAa6n, nidvoupe 
dSeieq XPHC^HQ 6ia0dptov npapdTtov nou 
TOV iSiOKTnTn, 6nAa6n Tnv KOivoTnTO, T^ai 
n KdBe dSeia XPHc^HQ eshei TOuq dpouq Tnq. 

Aq noupe, eytb SiKOioupai va xpnc^ipoTioitb to 
oniTi pou eneiSn a0nvei pe n KoivoTnTO T^ai 
pe pdon TO terms Tnq dSeiaq pou pnopouv 
va Tnv nidoouv nioto pdvo av to 80% Tnq 
KOivoTnToq SiOTd^ei to. Evvd npenei va 
paAAtboto pe noAu KOopo yia va to xdoto 
aAAd ev 0ooupai eneiSn ev nptbTa 0iAoi T^ai 
peTd ouAAa Ta dAAa. AAAd iSiOKTnoia evvev 
pdvo n KOTOxn evdq npdpoToq. Ev T^ai to 
SiKoitopa va to Stopi^eiq, va to nouAdq, va 
TO KAnpoSoTeiq, va to KOTOOTpe^eiq ktA. 
Aapeoa aq noupe ouAAoi paq KAnpoSoTOupe 
nou Tnv KOivoTnTO poq T^ai di nou 
ouyKCKpipeva dTopa. 

T^eipeoa, KAnpovopdq nou Tnv 
oiKoyeveia ouvnBtoq aAAd epdq oiKoyeveia 
paq ev ouAAn H KOivoTnTO paq. 'Oooi 
enepdoav Ta 65, TipnTiKd nidvouv tov TiTAo 
nannouq T^^ai yiayid. 'Oooi ev KdTto Ttov 30 
ev TO naiSKid T^ai T^eivoi nou ev 30 pe 65 ev 
n veoAaia. iTiq HflE o Kd0e piTonq eshei pia 
pdppa T^ai nand, T^ai eva n 2 nannouSeq 
evtb eoeiq esheTe noAAouq napandvto. 
EAaAouoape naAid «pepiKeq 0opeq oi 
yovioi ev oi sheipoTTepoi avBptbnoi va 
peyaAtboouv ptopd». 'Etoi einape ev euBuvn 
ouAAtov paq, T^ai di pdvov AAitov nou paq, va 
peyaAtbvoupe Tnv vea yevid. AAAd n 0uon Tnq 
pdvaq ev aAAdoei, T^ai ctoi touto to pdAo 
eKpoTnoapev tov, ontoq navTOu T^ai ndvTO. 

Anyway, ctoi epdBape T^ai 
poipa^oupaoTC to ouAAa. J^ay eKdpape 
design Tnv yeiTOvid paq TeAeia. Ta nAeioTa 
npdpaTa exoupe to oivdpeva oe eva x^bpo, 
nx. nAuvTnpia, Tpd0ipa, aAAou oi KOuOveq 
T^ai aAAou to ipuxaytoyiKd areas. AAAou 
TO KevTpo eniKOivtovitbv pe tov server paq 
T^ai Tiq avTeveq paq T^ai yeviKd Kdpnooa 
Koupnid nou ev KOToAdpto, aAAd euTuxtbq 
e^epnep6ei|)ape nou to ouppoTO T^ai 
eipaoTe wireless Ttopd. luvnBtoq ouvdoupev 
TOuq piToiouq oto peyaAuTepo oniTi T^ai 
peiveioKOuv ouAAoi paO, PaoiKd anaiTOuv 
TO, aAAd a0nveTe paq T^ai paq nouxouq. 
'Exoupe TOV peydAo Knno paq nou ndpe T^ay 
ToiAAdpoupe T^ai KoBoupaoTe dpa eshei 
nAio, 6nAa6n 8 pnveq to xpdvo. 'Exoupe to 
KOivoTiKd paq pndvia pe to xcipdp paq, Tnv 
odouva paq T^ai to Jacuzzi paq. MepiKoi 
exouv T^ai nioiveq aAAd oav Tn BdAaooa 
ev eshei. 'Exoupe to gym paq T^ai Ta bars 
paq, Tiq ytovieq tou Ka0e, Tiq aiBouoeq 
npoPoAtbv yia to projector, TOuq aBAnTiKOuq 
paq xtbpouq pe vnTTsda pndvTpivTOv, nivyK 
novyK T^ai Kaveva futsal. 'Exoupe to xoA 
paq n TO ap0i0eaTpo paq nou Kdpvoupe 
Koppid napaoTOooua, Koppid ouvauAia T^ai 
0uoiKd Tiq ouveAeuoeiq paq. MeTd exoupe to 
Xtopd0Kia paq, epeiq nou eipaoTe OTiq noAeiq 
av 6ev exoupe xcopd0i, exoupe Koppid nou Tiq 
naAieq noAuKOTOiKieq, nou 0UTeuKOupe to 
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\^e paoiKd eiSn KaXAiepyiaq T^ai exoufje T^ai 
KapiJid KOTO, KQveva npopaio yya yaXa ktA. 

E ouAAa TOUTQ BeAouv puBpion yy’ 
auTO einape va ouvaoupaoie pia 0dpa 
Tr|v epSopdSa oto xoA, n ap^iBeaipo 
n OTO Knno n dnou oAAou PoAeipei yya va 
ou^ni^oupe T^ai va ano0aoi^oupe louvia 
Bepaia. ESei^av paq oi nioToi, oti ev 
onpavTiKO va PpioKeiai n KoivdiriTa pia 0opd 
Tr|v epSopdSa TOuAdxioTOv. AAAd^ape to 
T eAeTOupYiKO aAAd SKpaTnoape Tr|v ouoia. 

H pepa THQ ouveAeuoriQ, ouvnBcoq, 

^eKivd nou to nptoi nou ouvdeTOi o Koopoq 
oiyd oiyd T^ai nivei tov Ka0e tou, Tptbei 
TinoTiq, nai^ei to toPAoui tou, to OKdKi 
TOu, TO xopKid TOU, TO virtual reality games 
TOU, Kd0Kei Kapid KOuPevTO, d0K8iTnv 
noiAoua tou T^ai av Sevvev hangover nivei 
T^ai Kappid pnupouSa. KaTd Tiq 5 apxi^oupe 
Tr|v ouveAeuon pe ou^nTr|or| tcov BepdTcov 
Tnq KOivoTHToq T^ai n KdBe koivothto 
OK oAouBei to Siko Tnq procedure. MeTd dpav 
TeAeitbooupev T^ai odvoupev OKopa nivoupe 
TinoTe, xoAapcbvoupe, T^appdpoupev noAAeq 
0opeq, cbonou va ndpe va nneooupe. 


2 ° Institution: TexviKsq 
Ae^apeveq fvcijoriq 

To Aoindv.., ev Ba oaq nco noAAd 
Yia TOUTO eneiSn ev apKSTd anAd. iTiq 
HflE ev TeAeitoq 6ia0opeTiKd to ouoTnpa. 
TOape exouv unoupYeia, navenioTHpia, 
professional associations T^ai iSicoTiKeq 
eTOipeieq peocov paOKnq evnpeptoonq nou 
Kdpvouv Tiq SouAeieq nou Kdpvouv yio paq 
01 TAP. Ev paoiKd oi KdTOxoi T^ai oi declarers 
TOU intellectual property, Tnq nveupoTiKnq 
iSiOKTnoiaq 6nAa6n, T^ai uneuBuvoi yia Tnv 
peTdSoon Tnq yvcbonq Touq. Aq noupe to TAP 
Tnq 0uoiKnq AaAei paq noieq Betopeieq Tnq 
0uoiKnq ev 01 nio ocooTeq T^ai yiOTi. To TAP 
TCOV pnxoviKtbv AaAei paq ntbq va KTiooupe 
eva KTipio n pio ye^upa n eva pnx^vnpa T^ai 
TO TAP TOV vopiKcbv avaAuei to oOvTaypa 
paq T^ai npOTeivei 6id0opouq Tpdnouq va 
OTnBouv Ta ad-hoc structures nou evvd oaq 
nco peTd, n ntbq pnopei va eppnveuTei pia 
dSeia XPHc^HQ ktA. 

MeAn oe TOUTeq Tiq TAP eipaoTe ouAAoi 
paq. Eycb aq noupe eipai peAoq Tnq TAP 
vopiKtbv, oiKOvopiKcbv, noAiTiKnq enioTnpnq 
T^ai pnxciviKnq Yio Tnv Betopia pou Tnq 
KOivtoviKnq pnxoviKnq T^ay apxiTSKTOviKnq. 
BaoiKd TO TAP Kdpvouv paBnpoTa ndvto oto 
Bepa TOuq T^ai epeuva. Av napoKoAouBnoeiq 
Kdnoia paBnpoTa T^ai av Kdpeiq epeuva 
YivioKeoai peAoq. T^ay peTd oiyd oiyd pe Tnv 
npoo0opd oou avepaiveiq PaBpiSeq oto 
TAP, ndvTO dptoq pe pdon to procedures tou 
ouYKeKpipevou TAP T^ay to KoBeva eshei to 

6lKd TOU. 

TeAoq, touto to institutions 


SnpioupYOuvTOi ndAe AAio YetoYPO^iKd. 
AnAaSn, ouAoi oi paBnpoTiKoi piaq nepioxnq 
pnopouv va ^eKivnoouv to Siko TOuq TAP T^ai 
peTd va evtoBouv pe dAAa TAP paBnpaTiKtbv 
oe dAAouq Tonouq yya va Kdpouv nio peydAo. 
AAAd doo nio peydAo tooo T^ai nio noAAd 
Papei o Adyoq tou. AAAo va oou nouv 500 
XnpiKoi KdTi T^ai dAAo va oou to nouv 10. 
cPuoiKd, 01 KOivoTnTeq PaBpoAoyouv to 
TAP pe pdon spneipia TOuq oe 6id0opa 
projects nou eKdpav paO T^ai eToi 0Kevei to 
standard of knowledge tou KdBe TAP nou 
ev TO nio evSeiKTiKO yia Tnv noiOTnTO Tnq 
yvtbonq TOU KdBe TAP. 


3° Institution: KoivoTHTeq + TAP 
= ad-hoc structures 

Apav pdAeiq Tiq KOivoTnTeq T^ai to TAP 
paO Kdpveiq 6id0opa ad-hoc institutions 
nou ev 0TiaYpeva ouyKeKpipeva yia KdTi. 

Aq noupe to projects nou oaq eina npiv 
ev nou TOUVTO ad-hoc structures. AAAd 
exoupe 6ia0dpcjL)v eiStbv. Akuo nou to nio 
ouxvd tcBkio KOivtoviKd oiKoSopnpoTa ev 
TO 0iAiKd associations, dntoq nx oi 0iAoi 
TOU no6oo0aipou n Tnq dypiaq 0uonq 
TOU AKdpa, T^ai peTd exoupe to noAiTiKd 
associations, 6nAa6n T^eiva nou ou^nTOuv 
T^ai 6iapop0tbvouv pia nopeia Spdonq, evav 
action plan, pia noAiTiKn. TouTa exouv Tpeiq 
0doeiq nou evvev KOTOvdyKnv linear, 6nAa6n 
oupPaivouv TauTOXPova. PIpcoTn 0don 
evei o KoBopiopoq tou noioq T^ai oe noio 
PaBpd ennped^eTOi nou Tn ouyKeKpipevn 
noAiTiKn and0aon. Touto yivioKeTOi Kupitoq 
pe avTinpootbnouq tcov koivotihtcov. MeTd 
exoupe Tn 0don tou brainstorming, nou 
01 KOivoTnTeq pe to oxcTiKd TAP Kdpvouv 
peydAa ouveSpia yia va avaAuBei to CnTnpa 
T^ai va KaBopioTOuv oi Kupieq noAiTiKeq 
Ypappeq n npoTdoeiq. TeAoq, OTopoTOupe va 
eipaoTe peAn KOivoTnTaq T^ai aKoAouBoupe 
Tnv noAiTiKn npoTaon nou BeAoupe T^ai av 
XpeiaoTei ipn^i^oupe T^ai n 4^n0oq paq eshei 
TO avdAoyo, pe Tnv nepioTOon, Pdpoq. 

AAAd aq 6oupe Tcopd ntbq opyavtbvoupe 
Tnv oiKOvopiKn paq napaycoyn- 'Eva nou to 
npcoTO npdpoTO nou npenei va Kdpoupe KdBe 
xpdvo, KdBe pnva, KdBe pepa ev va 0dpe. 

Apa eva Bepa nou npoKunTei KdBe 0opd ev 
n aypoTiKn napaycoyn. PIpcbTn contextual 
6ia0opd paq pe Tiq HPIE, ev oti 6ape ^oupe 
noAAd nio apaid. MeTd to 2030 eyivev 
peydAo Kivnpa of de-urbanization, 6nAa6n, 
e0uape nou Tiq noAeiq T^ai e^anAcoBnKope oe 
ouAn Tnv Kunpo. To AovSivo, n C)pav0ouKTn, 
n Bpu^eAAeq, ev 20 eKOToppupia KOopoq 
oe pia noAn- ^Tn ‘luvoSo Kunpoq 3 ’ tou 
2030 einape va Stbooupe dSKeia x^pKd T^ai 
oniBKia oe Koopo nou ev epaoTOuae T^ay 
epeivnoKe peoa oe KdTi naAieq, yepipeq 
noAuKOTOiKieq. E TOUTeq oi noAuKOTOiKieq 


aSKeidoav tOqi pe AAia engineering tricks, 
avoi^apev Tpuneq yia va nepvd o nAioq 
PaoiKd, eKdpape Teq peydAa Aaodvia T^ai 
0UTeuKOupe peoa. 'Etoi epeiq exoupe tov 
ToniKO paq AaxavoKnno T^ai KaAAiepyoupe 
Ta nAeioTa npdpaTa nou Tptbpe. Kaveva 
KpeppuSi, Kopid vTopdTO, Kaveva 0pouTO. 
'Exoupe Tiq KOTeq T^ai to auKd paq. T^ay 
ouAAa ev PioAoyiKd T^ai organic. 

'0,Ti peivei nou Tn diKn paq KaTavdAcoon 
npooBeTOupe Ta ouvnBcoq oto ‘koivo KoAdBi’ 
T^ai poipa^oupaoTe to, ndAe ouvnBcoq, pe 
pdon Tnv apxn ^nq looTnTaq, dpna T^ai 
yeAdoouv paq. 'Etoi pdAAouv oi KOivoTnTeq 
Tiq peaoaopiaq to oiTdpi, oi KOTOivoxcopKdTeq 
Tiq noTdTeq T^ai to KopnouOci, to Pouvd to 
0pouTa T^ai Tnv KTnvoTpo0ia, TO napdAia 
paq T^ai n KaKoneTpia Tnv Toinoupa, to 
ooAopd T^ai Tnv neoTpo^a paq, oi nepioxeq 
Tnq Mdp0ou Ta eanepi6oei6n T^ai n nd0oq 
Kappid pnavdva T^ai Kaveva aPoKdTO. T^ai 
eneiSn toutoi oi Tonoi exouv 6ia0opeTiKeq 
enoxeq pe KoAn ooSeid, dnoTe ev T^aipdq 
TOuq ndpe T^ai PonBoupe oxeSdv ouAAn 
n Kunpoq OTO pd^epa T^ai peTd Kdpvoupe 
peydAa 0eaTipdA T^ai 6oKipdt;oupe Ta. 

'Oncoq Tcopd aq noupe, nou ndpe InnAia yia 
va yiopTdooupe Tnv ooSeid tou apneAiou. 
Evvd 0dpe OTO^uAia, va SoKipd^oupe Ta 
oivonveupaTcbSn napdycoya, va 0dpe Kaveva 
naAou^e ktA. 

EKToq nou Tnv aypoTiKn dpcoq exoupe 
T^ai Tnv PiopnxciviKn napaycoyn. Kunpo 
Kdpvoupe 0dppaKa, pouxa T^ai exoupe Papid 
Piopnxcivia, 6nAa6n unoSopeq yya KTioipo 
oniBKitbv, Spdpcov ktA. 'Exoupe T^ai koAo 
ouoTnpa avoKUKAcoonq pe noAAouq TexviKOuq 
nou nidvouv eva naAid pnxcivoKivnTO n drone 
T^ai Kdpvouv TO T^aivoupKO. Ta undAoina 
eiodyoupe Ta pe avTdAAaypa to 0uaiKd paq 
aepio. Epeiq noAAd AAio xpnc^iMOTioioupe 
eneiSn yeviKd eipaoTe npdoivoi, 6nAa6n 
exoupe renewable sources of energy. OuaiKd, 
n Siaxeipion tou aepiou ev project nou pdvo 
TOU T^ai exoupe noAAn KOopo va SouAeuKei 
ndvco TOU. 'Oncoq T^ai o Toupiopdq T^ai dAAa 
ei6n unnpeoitbv. 

A T^ai Tcopd nou eina TOupiopdq ev 
KaAn euKaipia va oaq e^nYHc^^J^^ oxeon Tnq 
Kunpou pe tov undAoino KOopo, to foreign 
policy paq aq noupe. Epeiq ev exoupe pia 
SieBvn npooconiKOTnTa. R’ auTO dnoTe 
npenei va ouaxeTioTOupe pe dAAouq Tonouq 
Kdpvoupe ndAe Tiq SiaSiKoaieq paq T^ai Ta 
ouveSpia paq yia va ano0aaiaoupe ntbq 
evvd Spdooupe T^ai OTeAvoupe avTinpdocono 
o onoioq eshei ^eKdBapeq oSnyieq tou ti 
va Kdpei. feviKd, dpcoq, eipaoTe 0iAd^evoi 
dvBpconoi, SexoupaoTev TOuq ouAAouq, 
given oti evvd ePpouv KOivoTnTO va TOuq 
0iAo^evnaei. 'Ooa nou to Ae0Td tcov ^evcov 
pa^eipoupe Sioupe to oe ouyKeKpipeva 
projects nou SouAeid TOuq evvd to 
Siaxsipi^ouvTOi T^ai otov evvd ndpe epeiq 
Kaveva Ta^iSdKi, nou ndpe ouxvd, nidvoupe 
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Ae0Td nou T^eiva nou paq e0epav. Apa KaTd 
Kdnoiov Tpdno, doo napandvco 0iAo^evoupe 
Koopo, TOGO napandvco Ta^iBKia ndpe oi iSioi. 

AAAa BepaTa nou npoKunTOuv ouxvd 
ev npdpoTO oncoq oi KtbSiKeq eAdxioTnq 
aupnepi0opdq. BpioKOuvTai aq noupe 
Kdnoieq KOivoTnTeq T^ai Kdpvouv tov Siko 
TO uq KtbSiKO T^ai Tiq SiaSiKOoieq e^appoynq 
TOU. TOape nou aup0covoupe ouAAoi, aq 
noupe OTO oti ev npenei va oKOTcbvoupe, 
Kdpvoupe evav eviaio KtbSiKa. Zto e^coTepiKO 
eshei aoTuvopia, SiKaoTnpia T^ai 0uAaKeq 
nou puBpi^ovTOi KevTpiKd evtb epdq TOUTeq 
01 Beoeiq of power ond^ouv oe 6id0opa 
ad-hoc structures nou 6ia0epouv nou 
Tono oe Tono. AAAd epdq TOdAaq ev noAAd 
XapnAoi 01 SeiKTeq eyKAnpaTiKOTHTaq eneiSn 
enpooeyyiaape to Bepa oTr\ pi^a tou t^oi di 
OTH 0dar| nou eK6r|AtbveTai pe evav eyKAnpa. 
Apav peitboeiq, Kai iSaviKd e^aAeiipeiq, 

Tiq ouvBnKeq nou oSnyouv Kdnoio OTnv 
avTiKOivcoviKH aupnepi0opd, OTapoTdq va 
esheiq to 0aivdpevo nou AaAoupe eyKAnpa. 

TeAeuTaio pou napdSeiypa, T^ai an’ 

OTI 0aiveTai eipaoTe oto KavvdpKia, ev to 
yeviKO design nou Kdpvoupe tcov noAecov, 

TCOV xcopKtbv T^ai yeviKd ouAAnq Tnq Kunpou. 
Aq noupe eKdToape T^ai eoKe^TnKape nou 
npenei va exoupe to payvnTiKd paq Tpaiva 
yia va naipvouv npdpaTa nd6a noT^ei, 
nou npenei va ev Spdpoi yia auTOKivnTa 
T^ai nou pdvo noSnAoTO. Tn AeuKcooia, 
aq noupe, eKOTO^epape T^ai eKdpape Tnv 
oxeddv ouAAn noSnAaToSpopouq T^ai eiSiKd 
TpaivouBKia nou SouAeuKOuv pe tov nAio 
yia TO KoAoT^aipi, T^ai niov ev xpeid^eTOi 
oxeddv noTe va nidoeiq auTOKivnTO. Av 
nidoeiq pnopeiq va ndeiq pdvo nou AAiouq 
ouYKeKpipevouq Spdpouq. 

OuAAa TOUTa Tcopd niov epdBape va 
Ta Kdpvoupe KoAd, aAAd touto e^eKivnoe 
oiyd oiyd nou to 2020 pe Tn PonBeia tou 
software Project Omega T^ai tou internet, 

TO onoio OKopa exoupe yia va paq PonBd va 
ouvewooupaoTe T^ai va ouvepYa^oupaoTe oi 
KOivoTnTeq T^ai Ta TAR peTa^u paq. BaoiKd 
TOUTa Ta KOivtoviKd structures nou oaq 
e^nynoa evT^ev BepeAitbSn oTnv Koivtovia 
paq. OepeAitbSn ev n 0uaiKn unoxpetoon T^ai 
n PaoiKn apxn- AnAd eoKe^TnKape AoyiKd 
OTI TO aup0epovTa, to interests tou Koopou, 
KoBopi^ovTOi nptbTO nou tov avTiKeipeviKO 
yetoypa^iKd napdyovTO, 6nAa6n to nou OeiQ 
T^ai peTd nou tov yvcooiaKO napdyovTO, 
6nAa6n nou Tnv nveupoTiKn iSiOKTnoia nou 
KOuPaAdq. OuAAa Ta dAAa aup0epovTa ev 
anAd Kdnoiou eiSouq ouvSuaopdq toutcov 
TCOV Skuo. 

To Aoindv naiSKid..., e0Tdaape oxeSdv. 
Enjoy yourselves and drink responsibly. 

Av BeAeTOi va ^ava-aKOuoeTe SidAe^n 
pou, Kdpvco 6id0opsq, evvd Tiq SeiTe oto 
P roject Omega profile pou, aAAd peTd 
nou TOUTnv ouvioTtb Tn SidAe^n Y^ci Tnv 
lOTopia TOU ntbq e0Tdaape coq e6tb, 6nAa6n 


Tnv lOTopiKn avaSpopn nou to “age of 
competition” oto “age of rest”. Av BeAsTOi va 
pe pcoTnoeTe TinoTe yia TOUTnv Tn SidAe^n H 
yia Kdnoio dAAo Bepa contact me oto 
DrPGiorgos@gmail.com. 

H Kupia apxn ttou BeAco va KaTaAdpeTe 
ev OTI n KOivtovia Kdpvei tov dvBptono aAAd 
T^ai o dvBptonoq Tnv Koivtovia. Ev epeiq 
nou Kdpvoupe design Tnv Koivtovia aAAd 
TauTOXPova Kdpvoupe Tnv T^ai engineer va 
Snpioupyei KOivtoviKOuq pdAouq nou peTd 
KoAoupaoTe va nai^oupe. 'Etoi eKdpape 
pia Koivtovia nou avTi va paq Kdpvei 
neAdTeq T^ai ayopaoTeq, epyat^dpevouq 
T^ai epyoSoTOupevouq, Kdpvei paq 
ioouq oupnoAiTeq. AvTi va paq Kdpvei 
noAiTiopevouq avTinaAouq, Kdpvei paq 
0iAouq T^ai ouveTaipouq. T^ai ctoi, T^ai yi’ 
auTO eyivape 0iAoi... 


End time: 11.57 np. 

Transcript available on 
CyprusCloud/Dr.P.Giorgos/Acropolis3 
Produced and Licensed by 
‘the Cypriot Association of Technology’ 
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5 objects 


5 OBJECTS 

p. 18 - 19 


All objects tell stories, but 
some objects are better at it. 

As someone who likes to make 
things, I have thought about 
objects and their potential for 
storytelling, particularly those 
that compress temporal and 
spatial information into something 
small. Things that can be taken in 
visually, here and now, but contain 
information, or stories if you will, 
about there, then and beyond. 
Take a hay bale for example. It 
begins as grass that growing over 
a large expanse of land, cut at 
a very precise moment in time, 
cured, stored, eaten, comes back 
in manure form, which helps the 
grass grow again, so that it can 
be cut for hay etc etc. It is a thing 
mundane as they come, but also 
a moment in a trajectory and if 
you use it as a starting point, a 
story - about humans, nature and 
the relationship between the two 
- unravels. Stories are inherently 
human and as such, they are 
burdened with aspirations and 
moral judgments. Cyprus, being 
historically and socially complex, 
perpetually in flux and in search 
for its identity, has given us plenty 
of stories full of heroes and 
villains. This is a small collection 
of objects that are distinctly 
Cypriot, and tell stories related to 
the island’s geography, geology 
and history. I have chosen 
objects that still occupy space 
in our everyday life, even if their 
role has changed or diminished. 
These objects are simple and are 
not made with the intention of 
teaching a lesson or even telling a 
story. But they can and they do, if 
one is willing to listen. 


1. CAROB POD 
Xapouni/TspaTGi 



For a generation of younger Cypriots, 
this might not be much more than a strange, 
horn-shaped thing seen on the ground in 
a dusty provisional parking lot or a field 
waiting to be cleared for development. But for 
those of a certain age, the carob pod might 
whisper forgotten stories of rural childhoods 
and long harvests from a time when carobs 
figured prominently in the island’s landscape, 
economy and everyday life. 

The carob’s story takes us back millions 
of years and as far as the Canary Islands or 
Iran, both places where the tree is considered 
native. Ceratonia siliqua (aka carob) is 
thought to have evolved from an ancient tree 
that survived the last Ice Age. It has been 
cultivated in the Mediterranean for thousands 
of years and that dusty parking lot was once 
part of the maquis covering the island’s lower 
elevations, filled with carob trees both in 
their wild and cultivated form. Its survival has 
partly been ensured by goats, which love to 
eat the pods and disperse the seed in their 
excrement. In a more glamorous part of its 
past, the seed was used to measure the 
weight of gold - the word karat purportedly 
comes from the Greek keration. 

The economy of the carob tree is 
impressive. Follow its tap root and you might 
end up finding an artesian well some 20 
meters underground. Its leathery leaves have 
water-retention properties, while the tree, 
being leguminous, fixes nitrogen in the soil. All 
in all, the carob is a generous tree, asking for 
nothing and giving back shade, timber, animal 
fodder, and its sweet earthy syrup. 

Though worldwide demand for carob 
products is high, the Cypriot carob trees, 
supposedly producing some of the sweetest 
syrup in the world, have seen better days. 
Besides population growth and the ensuing 
development, the island’s trees are threatened 
by rats, which not only eat the pods, but in 
drought years like this past one, literally suck 
the life out of the tree by chewing on its bark. 
So break one of those pods in half and chew 
on it while you can. It’s tastier than you might 
expect, or remember. 


2. PITHARI 

ni6api 



Anywhere where wine has been made 
for a long time, there were at one time clay 
vessels to hold or transport it. Vessels of 
different shapes and sizes dating from pre¬ 
historic times have been found in Cyprus, but 
it is the round form of the pithari, the large 
terra-cotta jar, which remains part of our 
visual vernacular. Before it became obligatory 
decor in traditional-style gardens and village 
tavernas, pithari was where wine was left to 
ferment, where olives, oil or even meat was 
sometimes stored and where, according 
to legend, the famous Cynic philosopher 
Diogenes once lived. 

Pithari production in Cyprus reached its 
pinnacle in the 18th and 19th centuries. It was 
primarily done by men, physically demanding, 
one might even say verging on the epic. The 
making of a pithari contained elements like 
earth, fire, over a month’s worth of non-stop 
work, and travel across the island, sometimes 
lugging sacks of clay. 

Pitharia were typically commissioned, 
often times by families in the wine producing 
villages or by monasteries. ‘Pitharades’, the 
craftsmen making the vessels, came mostly 
from the villages of Kornos and Phoini and 
had to travel, along with ‘chomatarides’, the 
people responsible for the clay, to the site 
where the pithari would be made and sold. 
Once they reached the site, they usually 
combined the rich red clay they brought 
with them some white earth, such as what 
is typically found in the wine villages. They 
beat this clay mixture with branches, and 
then started forming the pithari, one section 
or ‘belt’ at a time, on a primitive low throwing 
wheel. These sections had to dry before the 
next was added so the making of these was 
a long and slow process, though sometimes 
pitharades worked on many vessels at the 
same time. When the entire pithari was 
finished, it had to be carefully rolled onto a 
large kiln, fired and then sealed with pine sap. 

Many of these pitharia survive as family 
heirlooms, carrying stories of mud and sweat 
and long-ago fermentations. Though nobody 
makes them exclusively or on-site anymore 
and they are very rarely used to store wine, 
one can find a somewhat less handcrafted 
version available for purchase, amongst the 
flower pots and decorative water pitchers in 
the few large commercial pottery studios left 
scattered around the island. 
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3. FLAOUNA 
cDAaouva 



Easter is the defining story of Cyprus, 
with its elements of martyrdom and 
resurrection forever carved onto the psyche 
of the island. And Easter of course means 
flaouna - that cheesy, eggy pastry consumed 
by nearly every greek-speaking household (an 
almost identical pastry called pilavuna is eaten 
by Turkish Cypriots and is tied to Ramadan.) 

Flaouna persists, not only around Easter, 
but year-round, in a smaller, spongier, sweeter 
version, flaouna-light if you will. A few weeks 
before Easter the larger, heavier flaounes 
emerge, in different shapes and regional 
variations. Sometimes there is yeast and 
sometimes a sourdough starter. Sometimes 
they’re filled with raisins and usually topped 
with sesame seeds. There is mint, sometimes 
other herbs, and almost always ground 
mahlep and mastic. There are always eggs, 
cheese and wheat flour, at least for now 
(vegan or gluten-free flaouna recipes are 
probably being developed as you read this.) 

The story of the traditional flaouna is a 
long one and its process slow, both laborious 
and celebratory. Though now thought of 
as a strictly Cypriot food, some historians 
consider it a descendant of an ancient Greek 
pastry called palathi. Like all traditional foods, 
it was tied to natural cycles and it began 
outside, with the greening of the pastures in 
early spring. Fresh goat or sheep’s milk, the 
year’s best, was poured into hand-woven 
moulds made of sea rush and turned into 
a simple, lightly aged cheese, primarily in 
rural Paphos. A few days before the making 
of flaounes, this cheese was grated and left 
to drain, then typically added to halloumi, 
eggs and sometimes semolina, along with 
the leavening agent-starter, yeast or baking 
powder. A hard wheat dough enveloped this 
filling the following day, and the flaounes went 
into a wood fired oven, one shared by the 
whole village or at least a few families. The 
pastries were then eaten on Easter Sunday, 
and were the first food with which the lenten 
fast, prohibiting eggs and dairy, was broken. 

In a pre-industrial world, this was not only 
food preparation but a series of social events 
combining ritual, hard physical labour and 
pleasure. 

In its contemporary iterations, flaouna 
mirrors conflicting desires to maintain 
links with the past, while embracing a kind 
of modernity in which time is a precious 
commodity. While some still make their 
own flaounes (following tradition to varying 
degrees) chain bakeries like Zorbas and 


Sigma crank out flaounes that only vaguely 
resemble the traditional ones but which allow 
contemporary households to maintain a sense 
of cultural continuity, and of course enjoy a 
childhood favorite. Taste is memory, lest we 
forget, and the continually evolving flaouna 
confirms that eating is more than a biological 
imperative. 

4. PLITHARI 

nXiGapi 



Before Cyprus was covered in a sea of 
concrete there were two main building blocks: 
stone and plithari. They spoke of locality (of 
soil rich in either limestone or clay) and social 
class (generally adobe was for poorer and 
stone for richer Cypriots). They also told the 
story of their making, a story taking place in a 
small geographic area - the village or town - 
with a cast of characters primarily made up of 
family and friends. Houses built with plitharia 
(which are bricks made of earth, water and 
straw) are still standing all over the island, 
most in disrepair, with plaster peeling to reveal 
the chocolate-earth colored bricks. The bricks 
themselves are dense time-space information 
capsules, embedded not only with earth 
and straw but with the verbs of their making: 
digging, mixing, pressing, drying. The mixing 
and pressing filled summer days to the brim and 
their curing and weathering often took an entire 
year. Finally, the bricks were laid upon the stone 
foundation and mortared with the unshaped 
version of themselves, then put to work. 

Our houses now tell different stories, 
interesting in their own right but fraught with 
narratives either hidden or incomprehensible 
to most, lacking in both humility and 
elegance. But the search for environmentally 
responsible and climate appropriate building 
materials is leading a growing number 
of people back to tradition. Despite its 
relative high cost of production, plithari 
might be writing new stories as part of our 
contemporary built environment. 

5. SHOUSHOUKKOS 

IiOUTCiOUKKOQ n OIOUGIOUKKOQ 



If flaouna embodies spring in Cyprus, 
then shoushoukkos is the taste of autumn. 
Grape ‘sausages’ made with nuts are in 


fact not unique to Cyprus and are thought 
to have originated in Georgia. But every 
shoushoukkos is unique and the ones coming 
from the rocky wine villages of Cyprus reveal 
the terroir of the foothills of the Troodos 
mountains, where grapes are king, and the 
only crop that will grow without much effort. 

When grapes are harvested beginning 
in late summer there is of course the promise 
of wine, but there is also must, a rich juice 
containing not only pulp but also skins, 
seeds and stems. This forms the basis for 
shoushoukko. ‘Shoushoukko’ is a funny word 
to say (most likely originating from the turkish 
sujuk, meaning sausage) and a strange object 
to look at. It is decidedly unsexy, despite its 
somewhat phallic shape, the stuff of fairs and 
not of haute cuisine, yet can be surprisingly 
complex in flavor when well-made, each 
chewy bite singing of sun and calcareous 
earth, and in rare samples hitting notes of 
flowers and chocolate (the capability of wine 
for complex flavor is attributed partly to 
fermentation and partly to an array of aroma 
compounds found in grapes themselves). 

To make the shoushoukko, the must is 
boiled with flour and a tiny amount of ground 
limestone, which helps impurities rise to the 
surface. Rose geranium or rose water are 
sometimes added. Almonds or walnuts are 
threaded onto string, hanging from metal 
hooks. And then, a series of choreographed 
movement begins: the mixture, simmering in 
a cauldron-like iron pot, is stirred with a long 
spoon. The strung nuts are dipped forcefully 
into the hot pot, swimming for a brief moment 
in the mixture like water snakes. After each 
layer is cool to the touch, the shoushoukko 
goes back into the cauldron a few more 
times until the desired thickness is reached. 

It is then left to dry for a few days before it is 
stored. 

One notable development in the 
history of shoushoukko has been the recent 
addition of pomegranate juice to make a 
pink, eye-catching shoushoukko popular with 
tourists. This new version, in which sugar 
is also added, is less complex in flavor and 
more candy-like, considered by many as 
inauthentic. But shoushoukko is food and 
food, like language, is alive and writes its 
own stories, inevitably morphing with time, 
reflecting the tastes of those who make it, 
those who sell it and those who eat it. 



Marysia Gacek & Kenny Komer 
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Cyan blue skies, turquoise water, and 
glittering sand gathered on thin sheets of 
translucent paper rustle under an explorer’s 
touch. A golden rock temporarily pauses 
the calming motion of flipping through the 
pages. Existing in the strange space between 
reality and fiction, these depictions are 
charged with disorienting emptiness. 

Can we recreate an experience that never 
took place? In what form? 


Images featuring the coasts of Paphos 
and other parts of Cyprus were selected from 
travel magazines and meticulously turned 
into 3D models. Natural looking landscapes 
are generated via computer algorithms 
with the same techniques used in the 
advertising industry. The refined renderings of 
the models tell a story of Cyprus never 
experienced, but visualised through widely 
available imagery. 
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THE “BIRD”' OF 
CYPRUS: NOTES 
ON IDEOLOGICAL 
DISCOURSES 
IN TIMES OF 
CAPITALIST CRISIS 

p. 23 - 25 


The Bird of Cyprus (To flouAi thq 
K unpou), written by Loris Loizidis and 
premiered in 2014 after an aggressive 
advertisement campaign; was congratulated 
as being a financial success, scoring one 
of the highest viewings in Cyprus (for a 
Cypriot production). I will here attempt a 
brief examination of the ideological content 
of the film. The discussion will remain brief 
throughout the essay, for the purpose here is 
to capture the general ideological tendencies 
found in the film rather than to exhaust their 
analysis. Many scenes are therefore excluded 
from the commentary, as well as ideological 
elements that may be obvious to note from 
the beginning. 

The very heart of the storyline is 
embedded with sexism and heterosexual 
male dominance. The (male) protagonists, 
three fired Greek Cypriots and a fired Greek 
(Zaharias, Nikos, Ahilleas and Thodoris); 
attempt to make some quick money by 
producing a pornographic film.^ After 
failing to find the “right woman” they travel 
to Greece and abduct a Greek actress 
(Evdokia Roumelioti), forcing her to be the 
protagonist of their pornographic production 
by threatening that they will hurt her pet (a 
fish). The very essence of the storyline is 
thus one of four men attempting to film a 
woman being raped on camera for money. 
The story takes place after the emergence 
of the capitalist crisis in Cyprus, as the 
film begins with the all too infamous 2013 
speech of Anastasiadis regarding the haircut 
on bank deposits playing in the background. 
The historicity of the storyline has an 
importance in its own right. 

The representation of the Subjects 
throughout the film reinforces and 
reproduces the dominant ideological 
discourses of Greek Cypriot society. With 
quite an ease we can identify the male 
and female Greek Cypriot subjects, the 
Turkish Cypriot subject, the Greek subject, 
the lesbian, the gay and the transgender/ 
transsexual subject, the working-class 
subject and so on. The construction and 
representation of the subjects are almost 
personifications of ideological discourses; 
ideology appears naked and straightforward 
throughout the film. 

The Female 

Let us begin with the female subject 
in general. The very first scenes find the 
protagonists searching for a woman to be 
the protagonist of their film. They begin by 
commenting upon the women featured on 
the front pages of magazines, judging them 
according to appearance (the scene includes 
a reference to an underage female as well). 
Concluding that they lack the necessary 
financial capital for paying a known star, 
their strategy shifts into searching for a 


not publicly known woman. The following 
discussion takes place: 

«Evappou|j 0 v |J8V avnauxeiQ. Me thv 
avepyia nou eooei Tujpa...» 

«Na eppoupev piav ayvajoTriv nou 6ev 
0a 0eAei Ae0Ta. Kanoiov ipuvio nou va 
0eAei va yivei YvujaTn.» 

«Ne pe. Ne pe. Ne pe. Flou TOuieQ ev 
YepaTOQ o T6no(;.» 

“We will find one, don’t worry. 

With such unemployment...” 

“Let’s find a not known one, who will 
not want money. Someone sniffy 
that wants to become famous.” 

“Yeah man. Yeah man. Yeah man. 

The whole country is filled with them.” 

In the following scenes the protagonists 
call up an “audition” where they sit in chairs 
facing potential “actresses”, judging their 
appearance; only to reject all of them by the 
end. 

The female subject is thus reduced 
at the same time into a sex object; whose 
value is determined by the judgment of the 
men, but also as a commodity, a commodity 
which the protagonists attempt to exploit 
through the degrading conditions which 
the capitalist crisis produces in the lives 
of working women. The sexist language 
regarding the “sniffy” females that the “whole 
country is filled with”, ready to participate 
in pornography with no pay only to become 
famous, is characteristic of the dialogues in 
general. For example, the systematic one- 
liner of Nikos, mostly addressed towards 
female supporting actors is the following: 

«va oe niauj va oe paAtu nou kotu) pa, 
SipeTpri / apnouKiGoa (yia oeppiTOpa) / pa, 
napouaiaoTpia / pa, aepoauvoSnva / pa 
n0onoia / pa KaAa|japou». 

“I’ll take you and put you under me you tall 
woman/(slang directed against a female 
waitress)/panel presenter/flight attendant/ 
actress/Greek (in Cypriot slang)” 

The scenes where the female is 
objectified as a sex object are more than 
worth mentioning here, as the whole film is a 
continuous and uninterrupted objectification 
process. In every scene the female becomes 
a sex object, alienated from any other 
properties - the female in the film is in its 
essence a sexual object at any point and at 
any age, presented within a heterosexual 
male worldview, the view of the protagonists. 
The scene of the firing of Zaharias from his 
job, where his female supervisor attempts 
to rape him with the threat of firing him goes 
a step further, for it reverses in totality the 
socio-economic reality of the relationship 
between the two sexes in relation to sexual 
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harassment in the workplace. The character 
of the mother of Achilleas is the only female 
character that initially escapes from the 
specter of sexism only to be reduced into a 
caricature of penis envy after learning that 
Zaharias has a big penis. Rape is legitimized 
throughout the film by the storyline itself, 
but also by the ending. A few months after 
being arrested by the police, all protagonists 
appear free and Zaharias has become 
rich after eventually becoming a porn 
star, distributing his newly founded wealth 
among his friends. The first discussion of 
the protagonists with Roumelioti acts also 
as a legitimization of the rape motives of 
the protagonists, as well as the almost 
nonexistent resistance by Roumeloti at 
escaping her eventual rape: 

«Ti 0a |Jou Ka|J8T8;» 

«Touto onKUJV8i au^nTnan» 

«navTWQ TOUTO nou 0a oou Ka|jou|j8v, 

68V 800181 YuvaiKO nou 68v thq ap80K8i» 
«0a |J8 piao8T8;» 

«'Oxi, 6x1- Ar|Aa6n, 6xi aKpipcjj(;» 

«npen8i va nauj niow.. exuj Yupio|ja» 

«T^;ai paO poQ 800181 Q YupicJMCi» 

“What are you going to do to me?” 

“This asks for discussion” 

“In any case, what we are going to do to 
you, there is no woman that wouldn’t like it” 
“Are you going to rape me?” 

“No, no. Well, not exactly” 

“I have to go back... I have to go to 
my recordings” 

“You have recordings with us as well” 

The Non-Heterosexual 

The non-heterosexual subjects 
are represented within a homosexual- 
heterosexual binary while their essence and 
identity is reduced entirely to their sexuality. 
The Greek gay man and the Greek lesbians 
that appear in a scene where Nikos enters 
the wrong house during the abduction 
mission have thus as their only properties 
their sexual actions (the male heterosexual 
fantasy of having sex with two lesbians is 
of course the meaning of the scene), while 
the transsexual/transgender (it is never 
made clear) woman which shows up for 
a few seconds in the “audition” scene is 
entrenched in the comedy of the scene - her 
very existence is presented as ridiculous. 
Unsurprisingly, the very representation of the 
male and female non-heterosexual subject 
is incorporated within the framework of the 
patriarchal and sexist masculinity expressed 
by the protagonists, who are dominant 
in all dialogues and in the progression 
of the storyline. The dominant narration 
remains from the begging until the end a 
masculine one; and by extension a sexist 


and heteronormative narration, not however 
in a traditional fashion. Where traditional 
masculinity assumes the role of the man and 
the woman within the broader family, cultural, 
sexual, social and economic relations, the 
Bird of Cyprus reduces the female subject 
as being only sex objects solely existing for 
the sexual satisfaction of heterosexual men, 
stripped of any other possible social role, 
and the non-heterosexual subjects as solely 
existing within this framework as well, that is, 
for the sexual satisfaction or disdain of the 
heterosexual male. 

The Turkish Cypriot 

and the Representation of Ethnicity 

Returning to Cyprus after the abduction 
of Roumelioti from Greece, the protagonists 
along with Roumelioti are captured by the 
military forces of the occupied areas due 
to them landing on the Northern shores of 
Cyprus. The representation of the Turkish 
Cypriot subject is achieved through two 
parallel scenes - Roumelioti’s scene in a cell 
with a Turkish Cypriot female prisoner; and 
the scene of the protagonists’ interrogation 
by the Turkish Cypriot military. In both 
scenes the Turkish Cypriots are presented 
as cold, aggressive and sadistic, the scenes 
remind all too well the Greek Cypriot political 
rhetoric regarding Denkta§’ dungeons. In 
both scenes the Turkish Cypriots state that 
the “Greeks came and took half of Cyprus” 
and attempt to rape the Greek and Greek 
Cypriot characters. In the case of Roumelioti, 
the Turkish Cypriot woman attempts the 
rape (it is never made clear if Roumelioti is 
raped or not), while the protagonists, after 
shouting the Greek national anthem, are 
faced with a half-naked masculine man 
holding a container of Vaseline. Eventually the 
protagonists bribe the army officials in order 
to escape. 

The contrast with the Greek supporting 
characters is enough to demonstrate the 
recycling of ethnic nationalism in the way the 
Turkish Cypriots are presented. While the 
non-heterosexual Greeks are reduced to their 
sexuality, they remain non-violent and sexually 
playful in depiction. In contrast, the Turkish 
Cypriot is presented as sexually perverted, 
sadistic, violent, nationalistic and unhistorical 
- male and female Turkish Cypriots are 
equated both in behavior and in political 
positions, the deviant non-heterosexual 
sexuality which is presented negatively in 
the film is mixed with the rape attempts to 
produce the general perverted nature of the 
Turkish Cypriot. The film thus incorporates 
within its sexist narrative ethnic nationalist 
ideology which presents the Turkish Cypriots 
as the most immoral characters of the film - 
the act of rape, which the male protagonists 
are all too ready to commit for money, is 


monopolized solely by the Turkish Cypriots as 
a representation of a violent act. 

At this point it should be noted that 
Thodoris, the Greek protagonist, stands 
in differentiation from the Greek Cypriot 
protagonists. He is the only character that 
has knowledge of filming and is the character 
who accomplishes the abduction through his 
connections in Greece, the success of the 
group would had been impossible without 
Thodoris’ brilliance and support. Within the 
broader overall narrative of the film, the Greek 
protagonist’s superior skills and importance 
remind all too well nationalist discourses of 
the relationship between Cyprus and the 
“mother land” in relative importance and 
hierarchy; which are personified through the 
personal relationship of Thodoris with the 
Greek Cypriot protagonists. 

Class and Conclusion 

The film “shows the willingness of 
humans to survive, it accents friendship, 
creativity and in the end I think it sends 
optimistic messages. That all of us will 
survive the crisis if we only have within us 
optimism and willingness”.^ 

The film, as noted already, takes 
place in the historical period after the 
deposits’ haircut in the spring of 2013. The 
protagonists, all recently fired working-class 
males, are unreflective entities upon their 
conditions of existence, their goal being 
quick money and sex, driving them to the 
point of the abduction and attempt of raping 
a woman on film through the use of threats, 
only to be arrested and be later rewarded 
by the success of Zacharias. In terms of 
the material conditions, class relations are 
overshadowed by the film’s use of one of 
the oldest discourses regarding capitalism 
and the individual’s economic position 
- creativity, personal commitment and 
innovation are what are needed for economic 
wellbeing, even under the most horrific of 
conditions. The film’s utopian perspective 
is thus realized in the very end when the 
protagonists accomplish this economic 
wellbeing within the midst of the crisis. 

A fundamental question can be 
raised, and that is if this film attempts to 
be sarcastic concerning its subject matter, 
that is, could we identify this film as being 
a (bad nonetheless) attempt at satire? The 
answer is a clear no. Mainstream comedy 
and satire can be separated with a sharp 
line, the former attempts to produce 
laughter and amusement by the audience; 
the latter, while often incorporating humor 
in its overall presentation, has primarily as 
an aim social and political criticism through 
the use of techniques such as irony, ridicule 
and sarcasm. Comedy has often been used 
for the legitimization of social conditions - 
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social reality is laughed at, but not criticized. 
Exaggeration of the depiction of social 
conditions that the audience can relate to 
achieves this conclusion through an ongoing 
comedic script and storyline lacking in 
critical commentary upon the subject matter 
it depicts. It can hardly be perceived as an 
attempt at sarcasm concerning the dominant 
masculine Cypriot male perspective, 
precisely because the protagonists are 
indeed rewarded for their actions, and 
according to the writer, are supposed to 
be bringing forth the values of friendship, 
willingness to live and creativity. The film is 
indeed “basically an action comedy film” 

(ibid) and it does not shy away from being so. 

No socio-economic or political 
commentary regarding the capitalist crisis 
is attempted at any point (even when the 
character of the debt collector is depicted 
throughout the film). Instead, the film only 
reinforces and reproduces the dominant 
ideological discourses of Cypriot society 
on women, sexuality, ethnic nationalism 
and entrepreneurship in every frame, at 
a historical period that not only are these 
discourses reinforcing themselves in public 
discussion, but are also becoming more 
entrenched in social reality (as are for 
example neo-fascist political activities, sexist 
and racist violence and sexual abuse, and the 
individualization of responsibility concerning 
economic degradation). No representation of 
poverty and economic suffering takes place. 
The film instead acts as a reinforcement, 
reproduction and a positive representation of 
sexism, male exploitation of females, ethnic 
nationalism, heteronormativity, racism, class 
unconsciousness and the shallow covering 
up of class contradictions within society, 
covered up through the genre of comedy; 
thus reinstating through the film industry an 
ideological support for the socio-economic 
and cultural status quo and selling the all too 
common individualistic entrepreneurial myth 
in the process. That the individuals involved 
with the film’s production did so conscious 
of the above, I am inclined to speculate by 
answering in the negative. It is, after all, 
a property of ideology that it does not by 
necessity need a conspiracy to reproduce 
itself through actions that might not appear 
as ideological to those performing them. 

The end result however is a film that acts as 
an ideological defense and legitimization for 
the dominant, privileged and suppressive 
groups of Cypriot society as well as the 
economic and political status quo and the 
consequences that it entails. 


Footnotes 

1. The word «nouA'i>> in Greek has the double meaning 
of bird and penis. 

2. The basic idea for the storyline is probably taken 
from the 2008 film “Zack and Miri Make a Porno”, 
although the similarities end there. 

3. Interview of the film’s writer Loris Loizidis by Time 
Out Cyprus Magazine, 27* *'' March 2014 
(http://www.timeoutcyprus.com/article/7467/ 
o-loris-loizidis-mas-systinei-poyli-tis-kyproy) 
[Accessed: 09/03/15] 
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1 


In Cyprus we think of art as decoration. 
It is a physical decoration to make our 
homes, offices and hotel rooms look pretty. 

It is a social decoration to make other people 
think we are cultured and well connected. 
And it is a political decoration to make our 
island appear civilized and modern. 

Rarely do we think of art in Cyprus as 
a means to sweep away the corrupt and 
abominable society we have created. To be 
fair, Cyprus is not alone in this, and neither 
is it a new phenomenon. In his BBC Reith 
Lectures thirty years ago the Irish academic 
Professor Denis Donoghue lamented the way 
in which contemporary societies debase art 
in order to nullify its potential to change the 
way we construct reality. This renders art 
safe, harmless and decorative. 

This was not always the case. A century 
ago the Italian Senator Francesco de Sanctis 
recognised the power of art to bring about 
sweeping social change when he suggested 
art is both a creative and destructive act. 

To create a new reality, de Sanctis 
suggested, the artist must first have the 
power to kill the old one. Note that word he 
uses: kill. For de Sanctis art was not about 
decoration or even about gently modifying 
the old world order. Art was about killing the 
old world. Consequently the artist, in de 
Sanctis’s definition, should not be seen as a 
gentle soul who is badly paid to make pretty 
things for bourgeois homes. 

THE ARTIST IS A PSYCHOPATH 
WHOSE MISSION IN LIFE IS 
TO SLIT THE COLLECTIVE THROAT 
OF THE BOURGEOISIE. BUT 
IN A WORLD THAT HAS SO 
SUCCESSFULLY DEBASED THIS 
PRIMARY FUNCTION OF ART 
WHO NOW WOULD BELIEVE 
A PAINTING, OR VIDEO 
INSTALLATION, OR NOVEL, POEM 
OR PLAY COULD EVER BE 
A SHARP ENOUGH KNIFE? 

It is no wonder in the past, when art 
was strong, dictators hated artists. Plato 
gave every small-minded Hitler or Stalin the 
best advice when he said society should ban 
poets, for they are the great dissenters who 
will not only question everything you say, but 
set up visions of alternative realities to which 
humankind might strive. But the bourgeoisie 
in democratic societies has been far more 
canny in dealing with artists than tin-pot 
autocrats. As we see here in Cyprus they do 
not ban art, they make it irrelevant. 

When my father, Stass Paraskos, died 
in March 2014, aged 81, he was in some 
ways a disappointed man. For the love of 
Cyprus he wanted to bring art to the island. 


and his great success was that he did so 
at a time when almost no one else here 
cared about art. As we know, for decades 
after independence, every Cypriot son was 
expected to train to be an accountant and 
every daughter to be an optician. These were 
safe and respectable professions. If you did 
have an idiot child who wanted to become 
an artist at least you knew he or she could 
still get a university degree at St Martin’s in 
London and return to join the civil service 
or become a teacher. Despite this Stass 
almost bankrupted himself to bring more of 
the world’s great artists, and thousands of 
international art students, to Cyprus than 
any other individual. He did this because he 
believed art would make Cyprus a better 
place. 

BUT STASS DIED A DISAPPOINTED 
MAN BECAUSE ART DID NOT 
MAKE CYPRUS A BETTER PLACE. 
ON THE CONTRARY, CYPRUS 
BECAME A WORSE PLACE IN 
WHICH THERE WAS NO ROOM FOR 
SPIRITUAL VALUES. 

A wise man might say that Stass should have 
known this early on, but Stass was a creature 
of boundless optimism, and optimism 
sometimes blunts wisdom. There is a story 
that gets told in Cyprus today that the college 
Stass founded, the Cyprus College of Art, 
was based in Famagusta until the Turkish 
invasion of 1974. Then, according to this 
story, it became a refugee institution until it 
found a new home in Pafos. But this story 
is not true. It was not the Turks who threw 
Stass and his art students out of the little 
school they borrowed from the Municipality 
in Varosha. Stass was expelled two years 
earlier, in 1972, after the Greek hoteliers of 
Famagusta petitioned the Mayor to get rid of 
Stass and his penniless art students. They 
were too poor and too dirty for cosmopolitan 
Famagusta they said. 

When the same tourist developers who 
destroyed the beauty of Famagusta with 
their hotels and apartment blocks before the 
Invasion turned their sights on Pafos in the 
1980s Stass and the Cyprus College of Art 
found themselves homeless again. When we 
were told to leave Kato Pafos I remember 
we toured numerous abandoned villages 
high in the Troodos mountains, searching 
for a new home for our artists and students. 
Finally Stass found the deserted Turkish 
village of Lempa. Today Lempa is almost a 
suburb of Pafos, but in 1980 it felt as remote 
as the moon and Stass thought we would be 
safe there. And so he set about creating a 
community of artists, renovating mud brick 

buildings, almost razed to the ground by 
time, to use as accommodation, and building 
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studios from cheap plywood and corrugated 

steel, the only materials he could afford. 

With the help of students and artists staying at 
the College Stass created a space that was, 
despite its ramshackle appearance, creative 
and inspiring, and deeply loved by artists and 
art students from all over the world. 

The great names who came to Lempa 
are well known, from Terry Frost and Anthony 
Caro, to Rachel Whiteread and Norbert 
Lynton. But alongside them there were 
thousands of other artists and art students 
over the years who also found in Lempa 
a place where art seemed to matter. They 
were charged very little as Stass wanted 
his art community to be about creativity not 
profit, and even today groups of art students 
are sent to Lempa by foreign art schools, 
including the Masaryk University of Brno, the 
University of Creative Arts and De Montford 
University. They come to experience the 
increasingly rare feeling of the freedom of art. 

Out of this emerged the slogan the 
College has used ever since: a place built 
by artists for artists. Although that sounds 
idealistic, it was an idealism born of 
necessity. Stass’s optimism meant he had a 
naive faith in the promises of civil servants 
and government ministers. So many times 
after returning from a meeting at the Ministry 
of Education and Culture with a promise of 
help, he would say: “I think things will be 
different this time.” But it never was. 

We can debate whether the civil 
servants and government ministers Stass 
met broke their promises through indifference 
or lied to him, but effect was the same. 
Promises of help to make the roofs watertight 
and insulate walls against summer heat 
and winter cold, were never made good. A 
promise made by the government a decade 
ago to rebuild the College and turn the 
whole of Lempa into a cultural village never 
happened. And when Stass complained 
about this treatment, in his often funny and 
bitingly satirical articles in the newspapers. 


some of those civil servants appear to 
have worked against him. As every Cypriot 
knows, a civil servant can make life difficult 
in an infinite number of ways. In Stass’s 
case they were not only obstructive and 
unhelpful, they tried to close his College 
down and refused to accept the legitimacy 
of his students’ certificates, despite Stass’s 
international reputation as an artist and a 
teacher. Consequently, although foreign art 
students flocked to study with Stass, few 
Cypriot art students came to Lempa because 
almost all Cypriot art students, even now, 
only study art because they want a diploma 
that says they can become a civil servant or 
school teacher. The great exceptions to this, 
such as Athena Antoniadou, Julia Astreou, 
Andreas Efstathiou and Eli Lestas, are few 
and far between. 

All this was a way of keeping art down, 
or rather a way of keeping radical art down. 
Despite Stass still being the only Cypriot 
artist to have worked in London’s prestigious 
Tate Gallery, his College was never seen as 
respectable by the authorities or by most 
Cypriots, including many of those who praise 
Stass now he is dead. His College never 
looked like a space in which the rich 
and stupid could show off their cultural 
pretensions and as a result the rich and 
stupid never helped him. This fact is a pivotal 
development in the history of art in Cyprus. 

AS CYPRUS GREW WEALTHY 
IN THE 1990S VAIN BANKERS, 
ACCOUNTANTS AND DEVELOPERS 
WANTED SOME SOCIAL KUDOS 
AND SO THEY STARTED 
INVESTING IN VANITY GALLERIES. 

IN THIS WAY THEY BEGAN THE 
PROCESS OF TURNING ART FROM 
A TOOL FOR SOCIAL CHANGE INTO 
HARMLESS DECORATION. 



An art space could no longer be a 
workshop like Lempa, with its mess and 
unpredictability. Instead the art space had to 
resemble a hotel lobby, clean and sterile, a 
place where the corrupt and powerful could 
feel safe. 

Stass hated all of this, but he always 
thought if he could just get those same 
corrupt and powerful people to appreciate 
art properly they would help him and things 
might be different. In this he was a beautiful 
fool, but we all loved him for it and became 
fools ourselves. Like Don Quixote yearning 
for the golden age of chivalry, Stass was 
beaten by an iron age of avarice and no help 
ever came. 

Yet Stass’s College survives. 

The increasingly hostile attitude of 
government departments means it is no 
longer a college of education, but it is still 
a space where true artists and honest 
art students can come, live and work 
together in a community of art. It is a space 
where they can be free, for a while at least, 
to make art instead of decoration. It is a 
space made by artists for artists. 

Will this change the world? 

HERBERT READ, THE ENGLISH 
ANARCHIST ART CRITIC WHO 
ONCE HELPED SAVE STASS FROM 
A VINDICTIVE PROSECUTION 
IN BRITAIN, WHEN STASS’S 
PAINTINGS WERE THOUGHT BY 
THE POLICE TO BE TOO EXTREME, 
ONCE SAID THE PURPOSE OF 
ART IN AN INARTISTIC AGE IS TO 
KEEP HOPE ALIVE. 

That is why the Cyprus College of Art is 
still needed in Lempa. It is needed to keep 
Stass’s hope alive that a better world, and 
certainly a better Cyprus, might still be 
possible. 


1 —3 Photography by Cheryl Newman 
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BY GAIA ZACCAGNI 


p. 28 - 29 


Wondrous views of Nicosia’s buffer 
zone unfold from the heights of Aglandjia. In 
the centre of the city, at street-level daylight, 
the space flickers through a continuum of 
fissures and battlements that open up into 
its maze. From above, night time veils have 
it re-imagined as the illuminated dockland 
that is the city’s north and south, aligned with 
the contours of the barbed-wire suntrap. 

This particular visual condition is exclusive 
to the island’s capital and frames the living 
experience of its disadvantaged islanders. 
Nicosians’ relation to the horizon is confiscated 
by the artificial borderland they have had to live 
next to and gradually learned to ignore. 

Native to the Cypriot mentality by 
now, the legacy of a regulated look goes 
back decades, and continues to shape 
our unresponsive instincts to physical 
prohibitions and verbal warnings. As such, 
a conditioned gaze emerges through Gaia 
Zaccagni’s third poetry collection. During 
Sailing, Always Closed. The Collection’s 
title comes from a warning sign aboard the 
ship she was travelling on, on her way to 
Lesvos, and it sets the context as well as the 
conceptual framework for her travelogue in 
verse and prose, written over the span of five 
years, whilst living in and travelling through 
the Mediterranean basin. 

Centrally themed around love and 
itinerary, the poetry collection moves 
through an inventory of undocumented 
wastelands that have significantly shaped 
this Collection’s becoming and resonate 
throughout its pages as the ambiguous 
geographical, emotional, and mental spaces 
that they are. Her writing exposes the 
liminality of intervals as those appear within 
a city or between two lovers, and even in the 
cluster of rocky islets contesting the Turco- 
Hellenic frontier. The trap doors encountered 
along the journey, at once highlight the 
absurdity of disconnection and imply the 
presencing of absence, the other as a lack. 

Turkey and the Greek islands are 
as much incorporated into the physical- 
emotional travels of the Milan-born 
intellectual, as Cyprus is; revealing what 
is existentially relevant about the pilgrim’s 
subjectivity: the nauseating deadlocks 
encountered on moving vessels, the fragile 
sense of belonging whence parting with 
homelands, or being a witness to unstable 
and fast-pacing transformations beyond 
one’s control. Over and above, Zaccagni 
captures nuances of the esoteric journey 
of someone who is constantly moving 
away from disillusioned destinations, and 
the incompleteness that comes with this 
temperament. 


ONE CANNOT BE A TRAVELLER 
WITHOUT SOME SUFFERING 
OR RIDDEN ENTIRELY OF 
HER HAUNTING FEELINGS OF 
ALONENESS. 

During Sailing, Always Closed has 
been primarily written in her adopted 
language, Greek. Her five year tenant on 
this side of Europe has hardly encumbered 
Zaccagni’s philhellenism. After all, she is a 
Byzantinologist trained in Modern Greek who 
arrived in Cyprus to teach Seferi. However, 
her poetry very quickly departs from the 
sense of ‘wonder’ that opens the Collection’s 
first segment and gives its place to reflective 
monologues on themes that arise from one’s 
loneliness within a journey. Even though 
conducted in solitude, the travelogue remains 
relational and correlated in its entirety. It 
may not replicate the technical honesty of 
a logbook, but it does carry the subjective 
sincerity of a diary. 

Zaccagni seldom resorts to her 
mother tongue, even though she does not 
constrain herself from doing so either. My 
own assumption is that the use of Italian is 
sedative, a way for the poet to deceive herself 
from passing feelings of nostalgia, and also 
defensive, while she protects and preserves 
an aspect of herself by refusing to cession 
the entirety of her privacy to the reader’s 
privilege. Still, the ambiguity that ensues with 
the untranslatability of language must not 
be overlooked. It depends on and responds 
to the specific circumstances surrounding 
Cyprus inhabitancy, a place where the 
vernacular tongue is constantly undermined 
by the language of its conquerors. 

My reading, therefore, perceives a 
working predisposition that begins with the 
Collection’s title and largely more so with its 
English translation. “During sailing always 
closed,” the warning sign’s command in 
Greek, has been translated in a way which 
renders it ineffective as a direct order in 
English. By poetic license, the title functions 
instead as another kind of imperative 
instruction, which as the readers of this book 
will willingly discover, is an open-ended 
challenge, and questioned in terms of its 
permanency and effectiveness. 

MUCH OF WHAT CONSTITUTES 
CYPRIOTNESS OR HOW ITS 
ELEMENTS ARE SYNTHESISED 
REMAINS, ON MANY LEVELS, AN 
UNANSWERABLE QUESTION. 

Naturally then, Zaccagni picks up on this 
incertitude and allows her own sense of self 
to be deconstructed by it. 
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Zaccagni subscribes to a discourse’s 
lineage from Mondis to Ritsos where the roots 
of Cypriot identity perch and grow onto rocks, 
their coil forcing the asphalt to shudder (p. 10). 
She will have the salted summer skin drying 
and left to heal under the relentless Cyprus 
sun (p. 48), the body’s memory drenched in 
the aromas of anise and honey. The corporal 
experience is tainted by a leftover of sounds 
and visions that properly belong to eras 
past, yet they persist as fleeting, everyday 
phenomena in this Middle Eastern pocket that 
wakes up to the muezzin’s calling (p. 17) and 
orientates forcefully, if not regretfully, to the 
direction of flashing mountains. 

When giving in to the “stone raft” 
symbolism the Island floats steadily away, 
tracing the horizon with slender white smoke 
(p. 15). A captivating archipelago of islands 
appears to be on a lonesome journey of 
its own (p. 9), a colony of coffee stains, or 
insects, against the ascending blue (p. 47). 
The theme of sheltered geography (p. 23) 
and suspension continues until the very the 
last entry in this Collection (p. 49), where the 
sierra imagined like a royal lion, rises above 
the city. Yet there are other, stronger, and 
more sombre visions of Cyprus’ a-typical 
geography. A window overlooking the Green 
Line opens to a blind spot. Here, Zaccagni 
observantly stations her verses upon eyes 
that have been accustomed to glance 
sideways and absentmindedly, while the 
wind hisses through the fences casually, in 
violation of sanctions and resolutions (p. 11). 

Often she will refer to wires and tiles, 
and read into them abandonment and 
loneliness emitted. It is impossible to have 
lived in this city without eventually fetishizing 
the inanimate or re-adjusting one’s cognitive 
capacities to absolve the blank lines of its 
counterfeited horizon (p. 36). I cannot help 
but conclude that Zaccagni’s naturalisation 
processes have been extensively affected by 
the silent surrender to the unshakeable status 
quo with its unbreakable and unadorned 
surface. Her disoriented love stories are full 
of the deadlocks and obstacles that compose 
her chosen hometown also. 

PEOPLE ON THIS ISLAND 
ARE EMOTIONALLY IMPOTENT 
AND NOT WITHOUT GOOD 
REASON. 

The individual lives have always been 
enfolded within the historical life of a people 
under siege. 

Like everyone else living in a city 
composed by dead-ends, she has an 
intimate relation to expressions of seclusion. 
Geographically, in an island deprived of 
maritime itineraries; spatially, by a divided 
city that thrives on its military heritage alone; 


architecturally, by the orchestration of public 
life inside private establishments; socially, 
by the overemphasis on ethnic segregations 
rather than on class and gender; and finally, 
emotionally, in the compulsive ways we relate 
with and disconnect from our love stories. 
Ultimately, it is the unrequited desires that 
seem to have shaped our becoming as an 
ethnos, as a society, as individuals. 

A writer’s preoccupation with love and 
heartbreak is too common, banal even. 

With this in mind, it comes as no surprise 
that the majority of poems within this 
Collection are conceived from the position 
of the amorous subject, especially the 
subject who has fallen out of favour with 
the objet petit a. The Collection, dense with 
autobiographical references, is exempted of 
a dedication in its opening pages, perhaps 
because our practises of loving most often 
go painstakingly wrong. An inscription 
of a name onto paper is too much of a 
commitment, both to the recovering self 
and to the unwilling recipient. Private names 
are not always worthy of mentioning or 
immortalisation—stories must be told, but 
names should better be left unaddressed 
sometimes (p. 32). 

Eros is a theme within human 
communication that has lost its critical 
contribution, especially within societies that 
do not embrace love between people as 
politically relevant. Lovelife in Cyprus has 
always been of a closeted nature, to the 
extent that it regenerates oppressive norms 
that go well beyond the spectrum 
of this Collection. Nevertheless, to shed 
some light over it, to invite love’s presence 
into the conversation and caringly examine 
how its abuse, absence or loss effectively 
dissolves into Zaccagni’s magnificent lyrics 
is essential to our reading program. 

Placing one’s self within language, 
through writing—not only through speech— 
is a necessity. Zaccagni best summarises 
this inevitability when she writes that we 
summon verses through writing with no 
reason, if only not to waste the vibrations 
of our body and soul (p. 19). Writing has 
the unique ability to populate the page 
with condensed biorhythms, imaginaries 
and fantasies that would otherwise fall into 
dismay. It is established on a psychograph 
that has relevance and value in the world it 
attempts to narrate and belong in. 

IN THIS SENSE, POETRY 
ALTHOUGH RARELY FICTIONAL, 
WILL ATTEMPT TO FICTIONALISE 
THE EVENTS AND CONVOLUTE 
TIMELINES, UNTIL IT ACHIEVES 
SOME SENSE OF UNIVERSALITY. 


A writer’s work of course requires 
synchronicity with contemporaneous times 
and spaces, not only with itself. Whereas 
some writings will bring the political to the 
forefront, others allow such projections 
to work in the background. This is not a 
matter of right or wrong, but of priorities. 

Even though creative writing is susceptible 
and impressionable, more often than not, 
it can successfully rearrange the personal 
and collective mythologies on the cultural 
whiteboard, and in doing so express some 
of the subtler dysfunctional aspects of a 
working reality. 

Absolute freedom is impervious yet a 
writer will dedicate a lifetime’s work asking 
how to get rid of the compulsion, how to 
question the command, and to convince her 
trespassing mind to willing embrace a wild 
and wide space inside its boundaries. 

THIS IS ALSO THE WRITER’S 
SINGLEMOST DUTY: TO GO 
ON SHINING HER LIGHTHOUSE’S 
TORCH IN WAYS THAT BOTH 
TRACE AND DELETE THE 
HORIZON, RESERVING THE 
ARCANE AND UTMOST SENSATION 
OF LIFE, HOPE. 


Notes 

‘During Sailing, Always Closed’ is the third poetry 
collection by Gaia Zaccagni (Milan, 1972), edited by 
Pop! Ghana for Melani Publications (Athens, 2015). 

Special thanks to Gaia Zaccagni, Philip Allin, Lucy 
Avraamidou and Nicholas Defteras for their considerate 
and insightful comments. Be that as it may, any 
limitations in the opinions expressed within the text are 
of the writer’s alone. 
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laXOQia Jt 8 QL 

tautotritag 

(f) xQLOTig ai^xfig) 

nai KujTQiaxfig 

ILioi^aixfig 

jtaQdSoarig. 

Mia ai)^f)XTiaTi 
|Li£ xo MLxdXrj 
Koi^XoDjLifi. 

p. 36 - 37 


IM — MevaAcjjvovxaQ npenei 
va unnpxe svxovo xo oxoixeio 
xriQ napaSooriQ oxo eyyuq oou nepipoAAov. 
Mnopoupe va noupe 6xi, napa xo veapo 
xriQ n^iKiaQ oou, p'lUJoeQ xnv napa6oaiaKn 
pouGiKH ano npcJjxo x^pi— 

MK — Kax’ apxaq Kaxdvopai ano pia 
nepioxn THQ Kunpou n onoia np6o0epe 
KOI SriMioupYHoe Koivoupia nvon cnriv 
napaSooiOKn jJOuoiKn koi Aoikh xexvn xriQ 
Kunpou. Bon0r|O8 ndpa noAu xo yeyovoc; 
dxi, Yici noAAd xpovia, n Appdxcocnoq 
nxav xo peYoAuxepo Aipdvi xriQ Kunpou 
KOI xo xpixo (Jinv Eupcbnn p^XPi ^ 1974. 

Apa dvBpconoi, iSeeq, yXiXiooiKa iSitbpaxa, 
KOuAxoupeq koi pouoiKeq nriYCiivoepxovxav 
ouvexcbq. 'Hxav avand0euKxo Aoindv oi 
Yupto nepioxeq, dntoq xa KoKKivoxcbpia, va 
ennpeacjTOuv koi va evotopaxcboouv Kdnoia 
noAixicniKd cnoixeia xa onoia nepaoav and 
Ysvid 08 Ysvid. Ondx8 p8YdAtooa o8 sva 
Xcopid dnou oi KOivtoviKsq ouvd^8iq dntoq 
xo yAsvxi, o Ydpoq, xa Pa0xioia koi n Kr|68ia 
8ixav dp8or| oxeon p8 xr|v napdSoon, 
xo xpoYOuSi KOI xo xopd. Oi 0 iK 0 Yev 8 iaKeq 
paq ouvd^8iq 68v nxav pdvo yia 0di koi noxd. 
Zupn8piAdpPavav pouoiKn, KOUYd, xoidxxiopa, 
xpoYOuSi, xopo> icnopi8q koi napapuBia. 
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“H TauTOTHTa e'lvai MvnMH- E'lvai quto nou 
KOupaAaq peoa oou, navTOu kqi navTOxe, 
pexpi TO TeAoQ too to^iSiou. H p'lCa 
0p8<l)8Tai KOI 68 V 81 YUpW KOI pSOO On’ TOUQ 
avGpwnouQ...” — Alina Dheere Babaletsos 

11 OktcjjmPp'iou. Aov6'ivo. lappOTO npaji. 
Adjoapa pavT8pou \^e to MixoAn crro oraGpo 
TOO Kentish Town oro Bopaio AovS'ivo. 

npoAoviKO, voiwGtjj OTi 8xei onpaoia va 
TOUQ Aoyouq nou pa SKavav va 
avaCnTnow to MixaAn Yia va Y'lvai auTn 
n ouCnTnon. o npwTOQ aivai KaGapa 
npaKTiKHQ (t)uo8ijjQ. E'lpaora Kai oi 6uo 
KOTOIKOI Aov6'lVOU. O 68UT8pOQ, Kai <l)UOlKa 
onpavTiKOTapoQ, 8xei va Kovai pa to p'lo 
Tou KOI TH paxpi TUJpa nopa'ia tou ujq vaoQ 
POUOIKOQ, ploAlOTHQ, THQ \£yiCLq poQ. Evoq 
avGpwnoQ nou otov to ptuTnoa noTa npGa 
08 ana<t)n pe thv napa6ooiaKn pouoiKn, pou 
anavTHoa pa xapoYcAo — “nou tov TCiaipo 
nou npouv orriv tCoiAio thq pavaq pou”. 
AnoYOvoQ pouoiKnQ oiKOYEvaiaq tujv 
K oKKivoxwp'iLJv. O noTapOQ, n Qe'ici, o 
nannouQ, n YiciYia, o a6aA(t)6Q thq YiciYiaQ- 
MaAioTO, o a6aA<t)6Q thq yiayiaq tou 
M ixaAn HTOv o fliapnQ o FliapaTTriQ — o 
YvtjJOTOQ (t)KioAapnQ, TpaYOu6ioTnQ koi 
T oiamoTnQ. Qq pouoiKOQ, o MixaAnQ> oxi 
povo KOTO^apa va a^aAixGa'i os s^aipSTiKO 
Yvajorn tou napa6ooiaKOu u(t)OUQ, aAAa 
pa TiQ onou68Q tou ornv KAaooiKn 
pouoiKH, KOTeKTHos TH 6s^iOTSxv'ia koi 
6uvaT6Tr|Ta 8K<|)paonQ nou anaiTe'iTOi Yia va 
SripioupYHosi th 6iKn tou pouoiKn yXijjooa. 
Auto Aoinov KaGioTOuoav oro puaAo 
pou TO MixaAn WQ ava noAu 8v6ia(t)8pov 
ouvopiAnTH nou Ga s'lxe noAAa koi ujpa'ia va 
nei Yici TO Gapa paq. n'lotjj oro oraGpo tou 
Kentish. A(t)ou avTapdjoapa, KaG'ioape oa 
ava Ka<t)8 thq nspioxHQ koi aouva'ioGnTa, 
Xwp'iQ va TO noAuKOToAopoupe, Kovaps thv 

apxn: 


IM — Auto nou Aeq xo napaxnpnoa 
npoo^axa oxriv Kpnxn. Mou SKOve 
evTuntuon xo ntbq Kdnoioi KpnxiKoi Cjouv 
xnv napddoon oxo nexoi xouq. Ar|Aa6n 
and Tiq pouoiKeq xouq napeeq Tiq 
oiKoyeveiaKeq xouq ouvd^eiq undpxei 
napadooiOKn mouoikh koi xopOQ- O 
Aupdpnq AAe^avSpoq rianaddKriq eine koti 
6|jop0o: “undpxouve dvBpujnoi” Aeei, “nou 
pAeneiq ntuq 6A’ auxo xo npapa, n mougikh, 
o xopOQj to’ n pavTivdSa pyciivei an’ xa 
vuxia xouq peoa, and Kaxtu an’ xa nddia Kai 
pAeneiq Kai Aeq dAoq eivai pia Kpnxn auxdq 
o dvBpujnoq...” Auxoi oi dvBpunoi nou 
ava08p8i o rianaddKnq avTiAappavovTOi 
xnv napddoon tuq koti noAu dpsoo, Cjuj^iayo 
KOI napdv. Eva peoo eniKOivtuviaq Kai 
aAAnAeYY^nQj civ BeAeiq. Epxopai xtbpa 
va Kdvtu pia ouYKpion pe ^nv Kunpo dnou 
ppioKu dxi n napddoon nepiopiaxnKS oe 
8va KoBapd ‘0oAKAdp’ pdAo. Tnv evvooupe 
tuq Kdxi nou exei Qtor\ pdvo oxo napeABdv. 
Qq 8va pouoeiaKd KSipnAio nou ano^evtuvei 
TO Aad xnq. napouoid^;8Tai ouxvd oe 
08OTipdA KOI ouvauAieq, tuq peotu enidei^nQj 
and 6id0opouq AaoYpa0iKOuq Kai 
pouoiKOxopeuTiKOuq op'iAouq Kai dxi Kdxi xo 
onoio pnopei va eivai ^[ujvTavd Kai va exei 
Bean <^Tn ^tun pciq. Apa Kdxi nou auxdpaxa 
6e pnopei va exei e^eAi^n- 

MK — Aucnuxtbq, exeiq diKOio. 
AnocnaoionoinBnKape, oiYOupa. AKopn 
KOI n Ae^n ‘napddoon’ epnepiexei pia 
andoraon, av BeAeiq. Me xn paOKn eiopon 
avBpcbncov onq noAeiq and xnv unaiBpo yici 
e^eupeon epYOoiaq koi evdq nio euKoAou 


xpdnou ^tonq, n napddoon cnadiOKd 
nepvouoe oe deuxepn poipa koi and xo 
napdv OTO napeABdv. H noAn, enionq, 
aveKoBev Kpaxouoe pia andoraon cind xnv 
napddoon YCviKd. Eivai Aoyiko dxi oe pia 
noAn n ena0n MC oiKOYSveia, xa nBn 
KOI xa e 0 ipa eivai nio apain dpa koi nio 
anopoKpuopevn. Ondxe oiYd-oiYd o dvBptonoq 
xnq noAnq anooraoionoieixai koi Betopei 
xnv idia xou xnv napddoon Kdxi “Kixq” 
n “xtopKdxiKo”. Oi dvBptonoi xou xcopiou 
dptoq Kpaxouoav xpdvo Yia xexoia npdYpaxa. 
n.x- xa “AoYidopaxa”, xa “xapxtbpaxa”, n 
npoexoipaoia xou Ydpou, o Ydpoq koi o 
avxiYopoq nxav peoa ornv KoBnpepivdxnxa xou 
KOI ouxvd o pdvoq xpdnoq ipuxaYCOYiaq xou. 

Ta xeAeuxaia eiKOoi pe xpidvxa xpdvia dptoq 
n unaiBpoq dpxioe va xdvei xn ena0n MC 
xnv AaiKn napddoon- Tdxe dnpioupYnBnKe xo 
npdpAnpa nou a0opdei xnv Kpion xauxdxnxaq 
KOI nou odnYCi a’ auxd nou eineq eou, xnv 
anouoia e^eAi^nQ- 

IM — AnAadn, auxn n andoraon coq 
npoq xnv napddoon Maq nioxeueiq ntoq 
o^eiAexai Kupitoq oxnv eYKaxdAeiipn xou 
Xtjopiou KOI xn paOKn aoTiKonoinon xtov 
ndAetjov; H nioxeueiq ntoq undpxouv ki dAAoi 
Adyoi; 

MK — 'Oxi, pdvo. nioreuto o0eiAexai oe 
eva ouvduaopd napoYdvxtov nou ennpeaoav 
oe pdBoq xnv KoBnpepivdxnxa xtov avBptbntov 
xou xcopiou. 'Eva and auxd eivai koi o 
veonAouxiopdq nou o0eiAexai, ev pepei, orn 
poYdaia au^nan xou xoupiopou koi xnv 
andxopn oiKOvopiKn dvBnon xnq unaiBpou. 
Aidxi, 01 xoupioTiKeq axpa^idv xnq Kunpou de 
PpioKOvxai onq noAeiq aAAd onq napaAieq 
paq. H AYia Ndna, npiv xpidvxa xpovia, 
nxav evaq noAu dia0opexiKdq xdnoq an’ 
auxdv nou ^epoupe xtbpa. H andxopn au^nan 
xou xoupiopou, xeAn deKoexiaq xou 70 apxeq 
xou ‘80, d)0noe xouq KOxoiKOuq xou x^piou 
KOI xnq unaiBpou va eYKOxoAeiipouv xa 
YetopYiKd-Kxnvoxpo^iKd enaYYeApaxa xouq 
KOI va aoxoAnBouv pe xa xoupioriKd. Apa o 
AYiavvanixnq, FlapaAipvixnq, o fla^ixnq KAn, 
ePYoAav apKexd Ae0xd oe ouvxopo xpoviKO 
didornpa. Tore nioreuto ntoq xdBnKe n 
nveupariKn loopponia. Mexpi eKeivo ro onpeio 
01 aAAoYeq nou Yivovrav nrav oradiOKeq koi 
piKpeq oe peYeBoq dpa a0opoitbvovrav oro 
peYoAurepo nAaioio. Qordoo, n andropn 
oiKOvopiKn dvBnon oe noAu ouvropo xpoviKO 
didornpa avaordrtooe rn peYaAurepn 
eiKOva. Maq rapoKOuvnoe av BeAeiq. 

Ea0viKd o Kunpioq x^pidrnq, pe rnv ‘KoAn’ 
evvoia, perarpdnnKe oe apxovroxtopidrn- 
Apxioe va anonoieirai rnv raurdrnxa rou 
KOI va npoonaBei va pipnBei eva Koivoupio 
rpdno ^tonq. EeKivnoe pia Kpion xaurdrnxaq, 
oe noAeiq koi x^J^pia, nou ouvexi^erai pexpi riq 
pepeq paq. O apxovroxtopidrnq PYd^ei Ae0rd, 
OYopd^ei oniria pe nioiveq koi auroKivnra 
evtb rnv idia tbpa xpcoordei ra piod Ae^rd 
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ornv rpdne^a. Ttbpa nou ra PpnKe OKOupa 
dptoq rou 0raive oi noAiriKoi, oi rpdne^eq 
KOI n Euptbnn - oAoi KOI oAa eKrdq o eaurdq 
rou. 'Orav Aeq dptoq on 0raive oAoi eKrdq 
and oeva aurd ^aveptbvei oe nptbrn 0don, 
eAAeiipn auroYvtooiaq koi oe deurepn, Kpion 
raurdrnxaq. Apa Yia peva ro peYoAurepo 
npdpAnpa eivai n Kpion xaurdrnxaq. 

IM — 'lotjoq auxd va ^xid^ei dptoq 
edv o Kunpioq avxiAn^Bei dxi n aveupeon 
KOI didotoon xnq xauTdxriTaq paq, Kai Kax’ 
eneKxaon xnq napadooiaKnq paq pouoiKnq, 
eivai eva npdypa onpavxiKd nou pnopei 
va npoo08pei oxn ^ton xou. nioxeueiq 
eivai onpavTiKd yia eva Aad va pnopei va 
ipuxaYtoYeixai pe xn pouoiKn xou napddoon; 
AnAadn, n KunpiaKn pouoiKn napddoon 
pnopei va npoo0ep8i Kdxi oxov Kunpio xou 
onpepa; 

MK — (PuoiKd. Eivai n KAnpovopid xou. 
Eivai pia and xiq yAtbooeq nou piAd o Aadq 
paq. Eivai pepoq xnq xauxdxnxaq xou koi 
n ‘xauxdxnxa’ toq evvoia eivai onpavxiKn didxi 
exei va Kdvei pe xo koivcoviko ouvoAo. AnAadn, 
Koxd xnv dnoipn unepPaivei xo dxopo. 
A0opd xn Y^wooa, xnv idiaixepn KaxavtoYn 
paq, xnv loropiKn pvnpn, xa nBn KOI xa eBipa 
paq, xnv oiKoyeveia paq koi dxi xpeid^exai evaq 
dvBptonoq yia va eivai nveupaxiKd evepyd koi 
ouveidnxonoinpevo peAoq piaq Koivtoviaq. 

O idioq o Aadq o0eiAei va ava^ni^nciei xi 
pnopei va xou npoo0epei o pouoiKoq xou 
noAixiopdq. Ondxe, nioreuto on o Kunpioq 
0a Kparnoei rnv napadooiOKn pouoiKn rou 
pdvo drav ouveidnxonoinoei on o idioq pnopei 
va KparnBei and aurn. Aurn n ouvoAiKn 
ouveidnxonoinon Ba yivei pdvo peoa and rnv 
naideia koi ro nveupa rou. f la va yivei dptoq 
aurd npenei va undpxouv oi KordAAnAeq 
ouvBnKeq koi Kdnoioi 0toriopevoi dvBptonoi 
nou 0a Aeiroupvnoouv toq nveupariKoi nyereq. 

IM — Edtb iotjoq va dia^tovoupe. 
nioreuto ntoq eidiKd oe Bepaxa nou, dntoq 
eineq, ^enepvdve xo dxopo koi avavovrai 
08 eninedo KOivtoviKOu ouvdAou, de 
Xtopdve oi povddeq, doo ^toxeiveq koi 
va eivai. Eivai, nioreuto, ornv Kpion tou 
Aaou av 0a otoBei Kdxi n dxi- Ooo Kai va 
BeAouv Kdnoieq ^toxeiveq povddeq edv 
de BeAouv oi noAAoi, xinoxa de oto^exai koi 
euKoAa xa ndvxa ^exvidvxai. MdAioxa edv 
de BeAei o Aadq KaAuxepa va pn otoBei 
xinoxa didn dn otoBei, napd xn BeAnon 
TOU, 0a eivai ipeuxiKO. Mnopei va pnv 
KaxdAapa xo ntoq evvoeiq aKpiptbq xov dpo 
‘nveupaxiKoi nvexeq’ dptoq... 

MK — To on o Aadq Kpaxdei koi xo 
paxaipi KOI xo KopnouO eivai dedopevo. 

To XI evvotb pe xov dpo “nveupaxiKoi nycTeq” 
eivai pepiKoi dvBptonoi nou peoa and xo 
epyo xouq 0a nouv xnv aAnBeia xouq koi 
0a eivai oe Beon va poipaorouv xnv aydnn 
xouq yi’ auxd xo npdypa. O KoBevaq exei xo 


diKO xou pepoq koi pdAo va enixeAeoei ornv 
noAirioriKn KAnpovopid koi ornv raurdrnxa. 
Aev undpxei x^poq yia onoiovdnnoxe va 
xo ndpei ndvto xou ouxe va ndpei pdAo 
“otooia” n “avayevvnxn”. Ae diKOiouxai 
Kovevaq va nei “exoi evei n napddoon” 
eneidn xo Aeto eytb. Auxd eivai uPpiq koi npoq 
xouq npoydvouq aAAd Kupitoq npoq xouq 
anoydvouq. Aidxi edv o0eiAoupe pia ouvexeia 
ornv raurdrnxa xnv o^eiAoupe nptbxa orouq 
anoydvouq. Na Bupioto on n EAAdda, ev 
Koiptb pexanoAixeuonq, nepaoe koi auxn Mici 
peydAn Kpion xauxdxnxaq oe oxeon pe xnv 
napadooiOKn xnq pouoiKn. 'Onoioi enai^av 
vxaouAia koi t^oupvddeq n xopcuav xodpiKO 
n KopayKOuva Betopouvxav “xouvxiKoi”. 
BpeBnKOv dptoq evaq liptov Kappdq, pia 
Adpva lapiou, evaq Ooipoq AvtoyeiavdKnq 
01 onoioi, and xo uorepnpa xouq, x^J^^PiQ 
Ae0xd KOI xopnyieq, eidav nio pnpoord and 
xouq undAoinouq koi Kdvovxaq auxd nou 
ayanouoav diedtooav pouoiKn napddoon 
aveKxipnxnq a^iaq. Ixnv Kpnxn, nou 
ava0ep0nKeq, o NiKoq EuAoupnq, o Ktboraq 
MouvxdKnq, o Poq NxeiAi koi xdooi dAAoi 
0toxiopevoi, dnpioupynoav pia diKn xouq oxoAn 
orn pouoiKn. BonBnoav oro va a0unvioouv 
rnv avdyKn orov KpnriKO va ayKoAidoei rnv 
raurdrnxa xou koi va avxiAn00ei yiaxi eivai 
dvxtoq “peydAn euBuvn” va eioai KpnxiKoq. 

Na Ppouv eva npdxuno koi va nioreipouv. 

'Exoi evvotb xouq nveupaxiKOuq nycTeq. Auxoi 
nou exouv xnv nveupaxiKOxnxa tbore va 
nouv xnv aAnBeia xouq aAAd xauxdxpova koi 
xnv auxoyvtooia yia va peivouv koi oi idioi 
aAnBivoi. 

IM — Apa undpxei eAnida yio. pia 
ouvexeia oxnv napadooiaKn pouoiKn xnq 
Kunpou n eonaoe n aAuoida; 

MK — ndvxa undpxei eAnida. Ixnv 
Kunpo, dptoq, xdoape noAAd eneioddia. Aev 
xo pAento va pnaivei ^avd n pouoiKn 
xtov nannoudtov koi xtov yioyiddcov paq 
ornv KoBnpepivdrnxa rou Kunpiou. Eipai 
aioiddo^oq dptoq on Kdri dAAo Koivoupyio 
0a ep0ei. naparnptb pia enavanpooeyyion 
rnq raurdrnxaq paq nou, auxn xn 
0opd, ^eKivd and xnv noAn, Kupitoq 
Aepeod koi AeuKtooia. Mia vea yevid 
pop0topevtov pouoiKtbv KOI avBptbntov 
xnq xexvnq nou toq euaioBnxonoinpevoi 
KOI OKenxdpevoi dvBptonoi, o KoBevaq 
pe xiq diKeq xou KoAAixexviKeq avnouxieq, 
BeAouv va dnpioupynoouv Kdxi diKO xouq. 

Auxd avand0euKxa 0a e^eAi^ei Kdnoia 
npdypaxa npoq xo KoAuxepo. 

IM — Edv Kdnoioi and auxouq 
diapdoouv auxd xo xeuxoq xou The Cyprus 
Dossier xi 0a xouq ouppouAeueq; 

MK — Na pnv ndpouv xinoxa dedopevo 
KOI va pn 0oPn0ouv va ondoouv xa 
orepedxuna xnq ycvidq xtov naxepddtov paq 
nou epnodit;ouv xnv e^eAi^n, n aveupeon. 


xnq xauxdxnxdq paq. Na anoKxnoouv 
don napandvto yvtbon koi epneipieq 
pnopouv. Auxd enixpenouv xov avxiAoyo 
KOI xnv aAAnAenidpaon- Xou enixpenouv va 
ap0ipdAAeiq koi nioreuto ntoq aurdq eivai evaq 
rpdnoq va e^eAi^oupe Kdnoia npdypara. 

cDTavovTQQ OTO OTaGiJO s'lxe n6n apx'iosi va 
ppexei. Eva “tale of Cyprus” ano 6uo KunpiouQ oto 
ppoxepo Aov6'ivo. AnoxaipSTioTHKaps pa to MixaAn 
Kai snipipaoTHKa oto Tpevo Yia to ouvTopo Ta^'i6i tou 
Yupiopou. EpaAa pouoiKf). Shuffle. “AuTOoxe6iaop6Q 
OTO riiGKiauAiv — AiopouTTHpav” tou AvTpea 
rpioTOKKOu. O MixaAnQ exei 6'iKaio, OK8(t)TnKa, ovtljq 
xaoapa noAAa 8n8io66ia. EAAaiipn nai68'iaQ koi 
nvaupaTiKOTHTOQ. Kpion a^wv nou o6nYei aa Kpion 

TOUTOTnTOQ — pnOpSi KOI TO aVTlGSTO. Kai PSTO... AnGn- 
Ito ^unvio paq KOipopaoTS, OK 8 (t)TnKa. 

“Visit North Cyprus”, sAsye pia ano tiq 
S iacpniJiaeiQ oto Tpevo... 

1974... ^apiCcjjpoQ, npoocpuyia, KOTOxn- H KunpoQ 
pia ‘oTa^a’ TonoQ nou, ava touq aidjvsQ, kovsi to 
6ik6 TnQ avwva yia va anipiojoai — TnQ a^iCai Kai 
Aiyn aniaiKSia. Iocjjq 68v exei Tnv avayKn KavavoQ 
yia va oujGei. IwCei 68 owCeTai — (t)Tav8i va unapxei 
aAnGaia. Na 6oup8 KaTopaTa tiq a6uvapieQ Kai Ta 
sAAaippaTa paq ujq koivujvik6 ouvoAo. Na paGoupa 
an’ auTO. Na avTiAn<t>Goup8 Tn ouAAoyiKbTnTa Kai Tnv 
avayKaibTnTa TnQ TauTbTnTaq paq. M6vo stoi pnopei 
va unap^ei aAnGaia, KAnpovopid koi a^sAi^n- Etoi 
ioujQ KOTaAdpoupa Tn “peydAn euGuvn” tou va eioai 
Kunpioq. Tots nioTeuuj 6ti a^iCei va oujGei, pouoiKd Kai 
pn, Ga oujGei. 


* 0a nGsAa va euxapioTnouj to cpiAo MixdAn yia 
Tnv dipoyn ouvepyaoia koi to noAu ponGnTiKd tou 
oxoAia KOI eionyncjeiQ. Tou euxopai KoAn ouvexeia Kai 
KaAn eniTuxia pe Tnv npujTn tou dioKoypa^iKn 
douAeid «npUL)TeQ 'YAeQ-Soil>>. 



Iliana Constantinou 
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A(I)po6'iTr| KujvoTavT'ivou 

Evti|li8qcotlx6v ajt’ xa iiaXia P39-45 


Ava^T]Ta)VTag 8Q8 uvt]tlx6 
08|ia yia 6iaTQi(3f) |i8TajatJxioixoi), 
xaT8A,r|^a a8 eva jTo}iLTLa|iLx6 08|ia Jtoo 

a(j)OQd TT]v KojtQO |iag. AvaQcoTfi0T]xa, 

}ioiJt6v, jTcbg jtaQODaid^oG|i8 xriv 
xujTQiaxf) jtaQddoari oxo air||X8Qa xai 
8mx8vxQd)0rixa 08 |iLa oooLaaxLxf] 
jTcuxil ojTcog T] xujTQiaxf) jtaQadooiaxf) 
liouaixf). MsQog xrig |i8}i8xr|g |xoo ir|xav 
OL ^^lyooxeg yvcboTig oxt] 6id08of) 
liou 0)0X8 va xaxavofjoo) loxoQLxd xai 
jto}iLXLO|iixd xr|v xojtQiaxfi jtaQddooT] 
ojtcog 8x66o8ig, (3i(3X,ia, dQ0Qa xai 
[loooixeg 6r||iio)jQyL8g. naQd}iA,r|}ia, 

81^0 |xixQ8g oo^rixf) 08 Lg xai |3oir|08ia 
ajto JtQoocojta Jtoo aoxoA-odvxai |i8 xt]v 
xojtQiaxf| jtaQadooiaxf) ixoooixf) ojtcog 
o MixdA,r|g Tx8Q}iLXxdg xai o Oaidgog 
Ka(3aA,X,dQrig. S8XLvr|oa va 8Q|iT]V8doco, 
X,oiJt6v, XT] [lOTjaixf] aoxf] |i8 or||i8Qivd 
|i8oa exovxag cog (3dor| ixia aQxini] 
EQEVva. Na ajtodcboco jiia xaxdA,X,r|A,T] 
8Q|iT]V8La ovxag ygacjTioxQia xai |i8 
8i6LX8TJor| oxTjv ojaixf) 8mxoiva)via. 

'Eva xo|i|idxi XTjg aQxixfjg 8Q8iJvag, 

8 ivai xai Tj ojxrixf] jtaQoooiaoT] XT]g iieao) 
xoo Information Design/ 2 x 8 diao|x 6 g 
nX,r|QO(j)OQiag xai Data Visualization/ 
OjrxixojtoiT]or| A86o|i8vcov. Ar|X,a6f), 
va jtQoo) 0 ir|OO) anxo xo 8L6og |xonoixf)g 
ajtavxciovxag oxo 8Qd)XT]|ia : yiaxi va |iag 
8 v6ia(j)8Q8i af)|i8Qa. 

H jtaQadooiaxf) ixonoixf] xrjg 
KojtQOTj JtaQOTJOid^8xai oxig XQ8ig 
or||iavxix8g janxeg Trig: xaTJx6xT]xa, 
anxoyvcooia, loxoQixf] a^ia. MiXcnvxag 
|i8 ojTcixd |i8oa, Tj jtaQddooTj xrjg 
KnjtQOTj ajtoxxd onyxQovo xai 8ijA,r|jn:o 
XaQaxxfjQa yia xa or||a8Qivd d8do|isva, 
ojton Tj 8ix6va xax8X£i |i8yd}io |i8Qog 
oxT]v 8mxoivcovia |iag cog |i8Qog [iiag 
jtayx6o|aiag xoivcoviag. 28 68iJX8QO 
8mjt8do, avxavax}^dxai |i8 x8X|af)Qia 


Tj orjioavxixoxrjxa xrjg xnjtQiaxfig 
jtaQadooiaxfig |aoiJoixf)g xai xax’ 
8Jt8xxaor| xrjg jtaQddoorjg xon vrjoioij 
|iag ooov acjroQd xo dxo|ao — 8anx6 
xai o 1 jvoA,o. H 08 OT] |iotj xaxayQd(j)8xai 
oav 8va 8xx8V8g xai onoiaoxixo 
dQ0QO aXka xai onvd|aa 8v6ia4)8Qov 
OXT] |iaxid xoij avayvcboxT]. 

Exxog ajto xo 08 (oqt]xix 6 
xo|a|adxi, jtaQOTJOid^ovxai xai xa idia 
xa XQayoijdia cog lod^ia 8Q8 tjvt]xixotj 
nXixoTJ xai jrrjyiqg yia 8|ajrv8TJOT]. 

Oi A, 8 ^ 8 ig ‘|i 8 xa(j)Qd^ovxai’ — ojxcixd 
|iiA,cbvxag — 08 od|iPoA,a xai 8 ixovL 6 ia 
cbox 8 va JtQOO(|) 8 QoiJv |iia odyxQovT] 
8 |ut 8 iQLa xrjg xomxf]g |aoTJOixf]g oxong 
xaxoixoTjg aA,X,d xai ooong 8 xxi|ioiJv 
XT]V XTJJtQiaxf] JtaQddoOT]. M 8 OT]|i 8 Qlvd 
|i 8 oa, }ioiJt 6 v, 8 V(bv 8 xai xo jtaQ 8 }i 06 v |i 8 
XO JtaQov. To |i 8 xajaTJXLax 6 dnoxijxcbg 
68 V jtQoxcbQT ]08 A, 6 yco 6 ia(j)covLag 
yia xo 8 dv xo 08 |aa Jton jtQ 6 x 8 iva 
|utoQ 8 i va TjJtdQ^ 8 i cog 8 Q 8 TJva, av 
0 a Tjjtdgxei ajTT]XT]OT], ax 6 |iT] xai yia 
XT]v ‘xaxayy 8 }iia’ 6 xi aoxo}iOTJ|aai |i 8 
8 va JtoX,ixix 6 08 |ia. H 6 ixf] [ion 08 OT] 
8 lVai 6 X 1 T] XTJJtQiaxf] xX,T]QOVO|lld 
|i 8 ajtaoxo}^ 8 i cog jtoA,ixio|aix 6 08 |ia 
xai 0 a f] 08 A,a va OTj|iPdX,co [la^i |i 8 
dX,A,oijg V 80 ijg/ 88 g XT]g 8 Jtoxf ]5 |xoij oxt] 
6 iaxf]QT]of] xrjg xai xr) |i 8 X 8 ^ 8 }ii^f] XT]g. 

H [lOTjaixf] xoij xojtoij |iag ajtox8X,8i eva 
XQdjxa XT]g ‘yA,coooixf]g’ 8X(|)QaoT]g-xa 
eioaycoyixd acjjoQonv oxa a6iav6T]xa 
6iA,f]|i|aaxa yia xrjv xnjtQiaxf] 6id}i8xxo 
cog liovadixf] ovx6xT]xa- xai XT]g 
jtoiT]xixf]g 8xcl)QaoT]g. AT]A,a6f], evag 
aQiiovixog OTJvdnaoiadg XT]g }ioyixf]g 
|i8 XT] oiJvaio0T]|iaxixf] 8xc|)Qaof] |iag 
cog KnjtQioi. 'Eva orjijavxixo xo|i|idxi 
XT]g XTJjtQiaxf]g TfTJxf]g jtotj a^i^ei va 
6iaxT]QT]08L ojtcog xai va ajtoxeA-eoei 
8vaTJO|aa yia veo 6id}^oyo. 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































fidYKOu, A. (2012). And iqv auXq noXiiioiiKq KXqpovojjid iqq About Cyprus. (2012). Retrieved April 22,2015, from Newsroom K / KYflE (2011, December 08). O auv0£ir|<; 

Kunpou. Aeukcooio : Kevxpo EnioxripoviKcov Epeuvcov : http://www.aboutcyprus.org.cy/en/culture/folk-culture MixdAr|<; Xat^r|pixar)A piAd yia tr|v KunpiOKr) napaSooiOKr) 

KunpiOKr) EOvixr) Eniiponr) UNESCO. pouoiKr). H Kadqpspivq. Retrieved from 

http://www.kathimerini.com.cy/index.php?pageaction=kat& 
modid=1 &artid=69222 
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Good, Bad and Ugly 


GOOD, BAD AND 
UGLY: PUBLIC 
BENCHES IN THE 
OLD WALLED CITY 
OE NICOSIA 

p. 46 - 48 
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Cyprus is a sunny welcoming place, 
a friendly place where people like to 
communicate, a place to enjoy the city’s 
outdoor spaces... or so we thought until we 
started to investigate the topic. As members of 
Urban Gorillas, an NGO based in Nicosia, we 
are interested in urban public spaces and their 
use, as well as strategies to revitalise them. 

We believe that public spaces are a platform 
where numerous public concerns can be 
addressed and where fundamental questions 
such as citizen participation in public life 
can be scrutinised. Simply defined, public 
spaces should be accessible to all groups, 
allow freedom of action, permit inclusion and 
privilege of common ownership. 

Given that public spaces are the platform 
where public life manifests itself, or as Carr et 
al. (1993:3) puts it, they are “the stage upon 
which the drama of communal life unfolds,” 
they are a very rich entrance point to evaluate 
societal behaviours, trends and cultures. 
Besides specific spatial typologies like 
squares, streets, walkways, and parks, Bordas 
(2011) argues that public spaces are subjective 
places loaded with political and market driving 
forces. The same way a parliament does not 
evoke democracy; the square and the park 
are not necessarily a public space. Therefore, 
to be defined as such, contemporary public 
spaces need to combine at least three defining 
elements. They first have to be loaded with 
certain “public” features in their practical 
uses, such as free access to all; second they 
should respond to their users’ needs; and third 
they should give to their users possibilities to 
appropriate the spaces they are evolving in 
and participate in their creation. As a result, 
public spaces should not and cannot be 

homogenised solutions to societal demands; 

rather they should propose various features 
and possibilities, adapt to the surrounding 

environment, and be places of diversity 
that cater to the multidimensional needs of 
citizens. 

Urban Gorillas are currently running a 
large-scale research project on open public 
spaces in Cyprus that has already produced 
a series of interesting insights. Running some 
focus groups on the topic, the favourite 
meeting places for a lot of the research 
participants were the Mall and sidewalk cafes. 
The research has also shown that the Cypriot 
weather is surprisingly not welcoming for 
people to use outdoor public spaces, and 
the lack of parking is also a major deterrent. 

We had to stop and question ourselves. As 
the urbanists Stephan Carref a/. (1993) in 
their seminal work Public Spaces put forth, 
for public spaces to be successful, they have 
to increase opportunities to participate in 
communal activity, to nurture communication, 
and favour enjoyment. They have to provide 
places where communities and individuals 
can meet, and hence counteract the social 
isolation of modern suburbs. 


Following the footsteps of architect 
and public space expert Jan Gehl, the NGO 
decided to run a small experiment to measure 
the friendliness of public spaces in the old 
walled city of Nicosia, a vibrant place where 
culture and people mix, where pedestrian 
streets are available, where streets are packed 
with passers-by. To do so, a study was carried 
out of the resting facilities available - indeed 
resting is an integral part of pedestrian 
activities, and places to rest are among the 
most important features of public spaces. Are 
there good seating opportunities for people 
to rest and enjoy public life, to witness the 
hustle of the city? What is the quality of the 
public facilities provided? How do public 
benches compare to the culture of outdoor 
cafes in terms of quality and numbers? These 
are some of the important questions that we 
looked at in our study. 

“People tend to sit the most where there 
are places to sit,” concluded William H. Whyte 
(1988:110) in his book City: Rediscovering 
the Center. As obvious as this may seem, 
even useless, it is at the same time a powerful 
fact that has been tested in many settings 
- from Manhattan to Oslo via Copenhagen; 
it is a scientifically proven relationship. In 
Nicosia, people have moved from the once 
bustling main shopping street, Makarios 
Avenue, and have reappeared in the old town, 
where cafes have multiplied like mushrooms 
after the autumn rain; now people flock to 
sit in the pedestrian streets of Ledra and 
Onasagorou. The Cypriot outdoor cafe culture 
has expanded rapidly in the old walled city, 
bringing activities of recreational value. But did 
public-free facilities, like public benches, keep 
pace with the vibrant corporate initiatives and 
their abundant outdoor seating options? In 
that respect how does the old city of Nicosia 
compare with other city centres in terms of the 
quality and variety of the public offering? In a 
nutshell, the answers to these two questions 
are no and not so good. 

The entertaining triangle of Ledra, 
Cnasagorou and Phaneromeni Streets 
has seen the number of its outdoor cafes 
skyrocket in the last two years. According 
to the research,"' the Urban Gorillas team 
recorded around 1,600 outdoor cafe seats in 
this vicinity, around 65% of the 2,418 private 
outdoor seats available in the Old City (see 
map). In comparison, there are less than 
80 public seats in the area, mainly in Ledra 
Street and Phaneromeni Square. Ironically, 
public benches were recently removed in 
Ledra Street to give space to the expansion 
of cafes.^So what are the options for free 
seating? The new public development of 
Solomou Square, where the main bus station 
of greater Nicosia is located, is a good 
example of an urban intervention where public 
needs are catered for. It is currently the area 
with the most public seating in the old city. 

In addition there are some smaller clusters 
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of benches in the old-market area, around 
Chrysaliniotissa Church and in the parks and 
bastions of the moats. 

Figure 1: Public bench seats vs. Cafe seats 
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Note: Data for Nicosia were gathered in November 
2014; data for other cities are from Gehl (2004: 30) 


Isolated numbers are not good tools 
for judgment, but fortunately a comparable 
exercise has been conducted in other cities 
in Europe and Australia. Comparatively to 
its size, the old walled city of Nicosia - the 
de facto entertainment centre of Greater 
Nicosia - has a fair number of outdoor seating 
options, around 3,000, but in proportion public 
benches represent only a fifth of the total, the 
lowest ratio among the cities cited in Figure 1. 
But what about the quality of these benches, 
as the quantity does not always matter most. 
To maintain objective, a comparable analysis 
of five bench types representative of their 
peers in five major areas were rated according 
to these criteria: climate protection, view, 
noise and pollution, comfort and aesthetics, 
and centrality and location. Using each of the 
above criteria benches were rated from 1 to 
5, giving them a theoretical minimum score 
of 5 and a maximum of 25. They were all far 
from the maximum. The best score of 17 was 
for benches in the old market area; these 
new benches, which are part of a revamp of 
the area, combined various positive aspects 
in terms of aesthetics or protection from the 
sun, but they are rather the exception than 
the norm. Overall, the quality of the public 
offering is low and a strong hypothesis claims 
that most of the people would prefer the 
paying option than the public one. Coming 
back to the carried out focus group, most 
of the people enjoy going out to socialize in 
the Mall, sidewalk cafes and restaurants, one 
reason certainly being the poor quality of the 
alternative of the public-free offering and the 
safety they feel in an enclosed space. 

In November 2014, a research survey 
about public spaces took place, where a 
random sample of 1,000 adults, aged 18 and 


older, living in Cyprus were contacted. In 
one question, the respondents were asked 
which characteristic is the most important 
for public spaces to have and found out that 
37.5% selected “cleanness” whilst 25.2% 
“safety” of the place. The majority of the 
sample population wanted better facilities: 
and at the very least to be clean and safe. 
Cverall the renaissance of the old walled city 
is good news, but it is still to complete its 
cycle of a healthy combination of public and 
private interests. Currently, if one wants to 
enjoy the entertainment triangle, one has to 
be able to pay; there are extremely limited 
free, public alternatives. Cne has just to look 
at the rundown benches of Ledra Street 
to realize that the public offerings are far 
from ideal in the bustling centre of the city. 

As such this lack of attractive public space 
keeps away a large part of the population: 
the youth, people with low income, migrants, 
anti-commercialists, to name but a few. The 
city has to propose a cohesive vision of its 
development. Cne could object that is only 
a small part of the city and a generalisation 
of the current findings may not necessarily 
reflect to the rest of Nicosia. Cn the contrary, 
the sample location of this small octagonal 
area that has been the focus of the study is 
a concentrated representation of the social, 
cultural, and commercial colliding forces that 
operate in the capital city. 

Further research would indisputably 
provide a better grasp of the reasons behind 
a general lack of enjoyment in the use of 
urban public spaces in Cyprus. The current 
survey showed that people identify any 
activity out in the city as related with an 
activity in a controlled environment - cafe, 
restaurant, shop - and that they interact 
mostly with people they know. Along with 
this social conviction as to the nature of 
public spaces, the city’s authorities have 
still a long way to go when exercising their 
power in decision making to promote and 
achieve positive change on the image and 
the adaptive use of urban spaces. A few 
months back, the municipality of Nicosia 
legitimised the gratuitous occupation of parts 
of Ledra Street by shop and cafe owners in 
an attempt to alleviate the chaos provoked 
by the rising number of outdoor cafe seats. 
This chaos-reducing strategy was materialised 
by drawing red restrictive lines on the paved 
Ledra Street.^ A good practise when issuing 
an ever-increasing number of permits to the 
new private initiatives, would assume an 
immediate and synchronised plan for creation 
of attractive public space alternatives and 
publicly available features, which are yet to 
be offered in the old walled city. The loss of 
what originally started as a pedestrian area, 

resulting in recent times to a more orderly 
privatization of public spaces, deprives groups 

of people from the right to use the street freely. 

They now have to pay to sit. 


Drawing from the public bench study, 
we feel that public facilities currently provide 
no incentive for changing the perception of 
public spaces in the city of Nicosia. Seating 
space, undoubtedly, is only one of the many 
variables needed for a successful use of 
the public domain, but it is a prerequisite. 
Quality, comfortable and attractive spaces will 
surely invite people to come out and use free 
public spaces, as they are not yet provided in 
adequate number and quality as shown in our 
study. Urban Gorillas aim to provide means 
when they are not adequately offered by local 
authorities to encourage people to engage 
within their cities. Public spaces represent the 
bonds between communities and according 
to Andrew Light (2003); they are a window 
of our shared life as citizens. It is in our best 
interests as citizens to help produce new 
welcoming places, and hence avoid living in 
a Spaghetti Western film setting, where the 
stronger and richer rule how these spaces 
should be used. A key element for nurturing 
attractive and socially cohesive cities'' ideally 
is the involvement and mutual work between 
the citizens and the local authorities. People 
need to feel empowered to be included in the 
making of their everyday urban spaces, take 
ownership and create a connection with those 
spaces. Future planning of urban spaces 
should relish outdoor public spaces, making 
them more attractive, practical, communal, 
green and interactive. 

In Cyprus we need more places where 
communities and individuals can meet and 
exchange freely, where one can use facilities 
without the permission of anyone else, or at 
least irrespective of nationality, income or 
socio-economic status. These places have to 
be nurtured to propose an alternative to the 
isolation of the suburbs. Urban Gorillas NGO 
ask your individual input to improve our cities, 
therefore we invite you to come and join us 
and get involved in nurturing public spaces for 
open democratic dialogue. 

http: //www.urbangorillas.org / 
www.facebook.com/UrbanGorillasNGO 

The research study takes place within the framework 
of the Green Urban Lab project that is made possible 
through funding from the EEA Grants/Norway Grants. 
Urban Gorillas would like to spread their thanks to 
the team that made this research study possible, 
Apostolia Michael for her research assistance, Michalis 
Thrasyvoulou and Claudia Konyalian for their editing 
assistance and to Marina Neophytou for her input in 
research assistance and editing. All ideas, errors or 
omissions are those of the authors. 


1. In November 2014, Urban Gorillas counted outdoor 
seating options (public and private) in every street in 
the old city of Nicosia. 

2. The Battle of the benches’, Cyprus Mail, 6 April 2014 

3. ‘Kokkivsq YpappsQ yia to TpaneCoKia orn An6paQ 
KOI Ovaoayopou’ (Red lines for tables at Ledras and 
Onasagorou), Philelefteros, 13 September 2014 

4. This topic is theoretically addressed in Katz (1994). 
On a policy level, participatory democracy in urban 
planning is adopted by numerous cities world wide, 
on this topic one can look at the Project for Public 
Spaces (http://www.pps.org/). 
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Phaneromenis Area 
Rating: C:1, V:3, N:3, A:2, L:5 
Score: 14 


Solomou Area 

Rating: C:4, V:1, N:2, A:3, L:2 

Score: 12 



Ledras Area 

Rating: C:1, V:2, N:3, A:1, L:5 
Score: 12 


Old Market Area 

Rating: C:3, V:4, N:2, A:3, L:4 

Score: 17 (Highest quality score) 


Oxi - Constanza Area 
Rating: C:2, V:2, N:3, A:1, L:1 
Score: 9 (Lowest quality score) 


Criteria for evaluation of the benches 


C = Climate Protection 1 —5 

V = View 1—5 

N = Noise & Pollution 1 —5 

A = Aesthetics & Comfort 1—5 

L = Location & Centrality 1 —5 


Scale: 1(poor) ♦.5 (good) 
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COMMON GROUND . 43-55 


We would like to engage the Cypriot landscape 
as a story-writer, story-storage, and story-teller. 

This landscape is not divorced from human processes, 
pristine and wild. Neither is the ground absolutely 
dominated by the activities that dig in to it, extract 
from it, build on it, abandon it. This landscape is 
active, it fights back, it quakes, it cracks, it subsides, 
it testifies. It’s not that we know what Cyprus is today, 
or what it means to be a Cypriot, or where we come 
from. If we are to actively engage in the ongoing rapid 
transformations not as separated generic individuals, 
but as a commons, we propose that our task is 
impossible without introducing the landscape of this 
island into the discussion. 

The following photo essay is essentially a 
snapshot of an on-going conversation, one that is 
very heated, between two Cypriot brothers. One 
repatriated after studying abroad, one working 
abroad but looking towards the home-island, both 
having a genuine fixation on problematising and 
questioning narratives that have been handed over 
to them, as well as contemporary globalizing 
narratives that they supposedly need to adopt. 

Where the separation of views lies is at the moment 
of the following decision: if we accept that today 
we inhabit a space that is too complex, too big to even 
imagine, do we act by forcefully gathering around a 
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powerful, emotive, clear and singular vision, 
or do we patiently sift through the rubble of our mess 
constantly re-arranging, re-jigging, retro-fitting the 
detritus into new assemblies? Should Cyprus attempt 
to respond to the cultural challenges of living in the 
global today as new moderns, or insist in being a 
polity and space in which morals, categories, history 
and meaning are constantly negotiated by everyone? 

This story is told as a series of diptychs. 

One looking down and one firmly looking ahead. 

One framed from data downloaded from a public 
server to a London IP address, one framed 
directly through the lens of the author on the site. 
One presenting a field of events extending to all four 
directions, one with a clear perspective and a single 
vanishing point. One where there is no possibility of 
a horizon and one where there must always be. 


Shifting water ieveis at the Akrotiri sait iake. Buriai procedure in a Limassoi cemetery. 















Private jets parked at old Larnaca airport. Windfarms in Larnaca district. 


Villa meets farming in Limassol district. Villa meets industrial estate in Limassol district. 
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Progressively consuming the land in Limassol. 



Limestone is progerssively consumed in the Vasilikos quarry. 







Stephan Takkides 
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FIELD NOTES FROM THE RIVER AMATHOS: 
BETWEEN THE DAM AND SEA, 28 MARCH 2014 

p. 56 - 65 



10:55/34° 44’ 38.14” N, 33° 4’ 59.87’ 


11:43/34° 44’ 30.53” N, 33° 5’ 5.62” E 11:25/34° 44’ 33.62” N, 33° 5’ 3.26” E 11:03/34° 44’ 37.93” N, 33° 4’ 59.41 
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10:24 

Driven to car park over bridge by dam. 
Dropped here. Sat on wall. To N is the 
reservoir. To the S, views over valley 
and the sea in the distance. “Phinikaria 
Community Boundary.” Men cutting wood 
with chainsaws. No one on or around 
reservoir otherwise. 

10:45 

Midway across bridge. Stairs (stone) 
leading down to S - over rocks toward river 
bed. 


11:01 

By the emergency spillway. Large number 
of pigeons - cooing - in metalwork. 
Sparrows in bushes. Eucalyptus trees 
recently pruned: branches on ground. 

11:16 

Followed unmade road down. Climbed over 
rocks on to river bed. Presumably natural, 
eroded rock formations at start, also large 
boulders placed at sides. Thick growth of 
tall grasses and trees. Sounds of songbirds 
and a cat whining from somewhere in 
the undergrowth. River bed stony and 
completely dry. 

11:27 

Able to walk along river bed to first bridge. 
Concrete with 4 (probably) steel pipes. 
Shingle road crosses here. 

11:41 

Larger rocks and concrete / broken 
ceramics, some rubbish. As far as I can go 
on the river bed: growth much thicker. 
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11:47 

Pump - sound of running water. Abandoned 
concrete building. Dogs barking. Sky 
hazing over slightly - a couple of very high 
clouds forming. Fly tipping of garden waste 
(mainly palm-tree leaves) next to river. 
Swallow. 

11:53 

Riverside track. Broken bricks. Olive 
and citrus plantation. Prickly pear cacti. 
Grasses in river extremely high (4-5 metres 
perhaps). 

12:05 

Litter on track. Small amounts of stagnant 
water in river. Furthest I can get along river. 
Track veers off into palm-tree plantation 
- mature palms in plastic pots. Makeshift 
farm buildings block path by river. 

12:16 

Path leads back to river. Water in gently 
flowing stream over concrete. Presumably 
pumped from plantations’ irrigation 
systems. Opposite river bank high - 
earth and discarded paving stones. Sky 
increasingly hazy - light cloud coverage. 

12:25 

Small bridge over river leading to gated 
farm buildings. Water up to top on both 
edges. Tall pampas-like grasses. Sounds of 
wading birds, though none in sight. 

12:33 

Pathway follows river but veers away 
slightly beside nursery of ornamental 
trees and shrubs. Can’t tell whether water 
present. Mature eucalyptus trees line river. 
On other side, caged dogs barking when 
they see me. Cockerel crowing. Sound of 
mechanical whirring and birds calling in 
trees. Strange croaking noise - possibly 
frogs. 

12:37 

River appears dry. 



11:46/34° 44’ 29.39” N, 33° 5’ 4.21” E 12:04/34° 44’ 22.64” N, 33° 5’ 8.97” E 12:13/34° 44’ 17.95” N, 33° 5’ 9.11 


12:43/34° 44’ 6.84” N, 33° 5’ 8.28 
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12:39 

River actually not dry. Small stream now 
visible. Water-garden centre. Frogs not in 
river but in artificial ponds. 

12:50 

Much less dense growth in river and still 
a small amount of water. More rubbish 
on path than before: polystyrene, pruned 
branches of trees and cacti with signs of 
recent fire. Croaking: this time definitely 
coming from river. Path veers away 
beside mound of earth, gravel and cactus 
branches. 

12:59 

Small metal (steel?) bridge crosses river. 
Croaking extremely loud. Definitely frogs. 
Moorhens disappear into grasses before 
I have a chance to photograph them. 

River very wide here, flowing in the wrong 
direction. 

13:03 

Kingfisher. River seems to flow out on to 
the road. Sun quite hot now, still a little 
hazy but not getting any worse. Mechanical 
whirring noise. More croaking - sounds 
almost a little disturbing. 

13:09 

River is blocked by a mound of gravel. 

Other side dry. Water runs along road. 

13:15 

River now on other side of the track. Water 
pump explains whirring noise - it seems 
water is being pumped out. Path continues. 
Large grasses. Mature cypress trees. 
Village now above valley to W. Quite smart 
modern villas. 

13:26 

Bridge crosses river. Concrete with 7 
tunnels and rusty steel railing. River getting 
drier. Still some stagnant water with algae. 
Sounds of croaking and crowing now 
combined with drilling from men working on 
road. Over bridge, I can walk on the W side 
of the river again. Tarmac on road. 

13:33 

Next to road workers (truck and digger). 
River now completely dry. Out of sight 
of workers, behind a eucalyptus tree, I 
climb back on to river bed. Farm (vines / 
olive trees) on E side. Cacti on other side. 
Pebbles cover bed. Poppies. 




12:49/34° 44’ 1.93” N, 33° 5’ 10.34” E 13:23/34° 43’ 44.21” N, 33° 5’ 8.75” E 13:38/34° 43’ 37.94” N, 33° 5’ 8.60’ 


14:11 /34° 43’ 24.71” N, 33° 5’ 16.15” E 13:56/34° 43’ 33.97” N, 33° 5’ 14.68” E 13:55/34° 43’ 34.13” N, 33° 5’ 14.62’ 
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LU 



13:44 

Some sort of fence/hosepipe. Growth 
ahead is too thick to continue. Bit 
concerned about snakes. Track along other 
side but seems to be private property. 
Climb up back to main road beside chicken 
coops. 

13:52 

Followed Potamias Street a short distance 
then turned into road to farm with pigs 
and chickens. Concrete bridge over river. 
Similar to previous one, with 7 tunnels. Dry 
but tall grasses. Some discarded building 
materials. Path runs beside river. Sound of 
turkeys. 

14:03 

More pumping equipment. Whirring. Path 
veers away from river past fenced fields. 
Citrus groves. A few small buildings. 

14:07 

Dirt track leads back on to road. River 
completely out of sight - no access. Hilltop 
villas to E. Village to W. Well kept farms. 

14:13 

Back into river. Grey pebbles/shingle. 
Poppies. Greenfinch. 


14:19 

Mound of stones and grit blocks path of 
river. Continues on other side - less growth 
at first followed by road on to farm and then 
grasses. 

14:30 

Next bridge - same as previous: 7 tunnels. 
Slightly wider with tarmac road going over. 
Other side grass - a little too thick to walk 
through. Path along E side. Small new- 
looking park/picnic area to W. Memorial to 
Mari power-station disaster 2011.1 stopped 
here to eat a little/drink water and assess 
photos. Sky almost completely clear apart 
from haze on horizon and a few clouds over 
mountains. Conscious about time. Left park 
at 14:51. 
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14:55 

River has concrete walls either side. To W is 
football field - astroturf - path along E. Now 
going through a more built-up area. Piles of 
gravel/building sand next to path. 

15:04 

Road crosses through river. River continues 
with tall reeds, following road from here. 

15:10 

Next bridge: 7 tunnels, galvanized steel 
railing. Since the road crossing and tall 
grasses, there has been shallow, stagnant 
water. Frogs again. 

15:15 

River now dry again. Grey - almost white - 
mud, cracked a little on surface. Grasses 
on both banks. Main road along riverside 
to W. 


15:20 

6 tunnels: 3 closest to road in staggered 
formation. River passes under road and 
continues on W side. 

15:27 

Small bridge: 3 tunnels, white painted 
railing. Roadside litter. Waste ground to 
side with housing development signs. Grit 
track crosses river to W. What I assume 
was a hummingbird hawk moth. Collared 
doves. Cockerel crowing. 

15:32 

River bed thick with grasses and shrubs. 
Road and tree nursery to E. Some sort of 
scrapyard/dumping ground to W. 


15:36 

Next bridge: 6 tunnels. Roads getting 
busier. I seem to be in the midst of a very 
large garden centre. 

15:43 

Next bridge: 6 tunnels. Keep trying to walk 
in river but grasses a little long. Main road 
veers to left. Side road follows river. Piles 
of cut grass. Athletic centre. Sun noticeably 
lower. Highway now visible. Swallows. 

15:51 

River bed almost on same level as road. 
More litter than before. Discarded building 
materials. Greenfinches - sneezing call. 
Highway very close. Noise of traffic. Reeds 
increasingly thick and tall. Pump. 

15:57 

River passes under highway flyover. 
Pigeons. Riverbed seemingly ploughed up 
and barren. Graffiti on concrete underpass. 



14:57/34° 43’ 10.50” N, 33° 5’ 18.39” E 15:09/34° 43’ 1.81” N, 33° 5’ 21.21” E 16:01 /34° 42’ 27.46” N, 33° 5’ 21.86’ 


16:34 / 34° 42’ 6.50” N, 33° 5’ 19.97” E 16:33 / 34° 42’ 8.08” N, 33° 5’ 20.87” E 16:26 / 34° 42’ 12.78” N, 33° 5’ 22.28 
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N.B. GPS tracking failed at this point. From 
here on, coordinates are approximate. 

16:07 

Other side of highway - some sort of 
pump. River and road start again. Thick 
tall grasses in river, lined with evergreen 
saplings. 

16:13 

Tunnel leads into river from E. More 
pumping equipment: black instead of usual 
blue. 


16:19 

Larger bridge: 4 spans, white railings, 
neatly paved and tarmacked road. 
Electricity substation to W. Riverside path 
continues on E side. Collared doves cooing. 

16:23 

River bed is now stony and easy to walk 
along. Fence to sports arena to W side. 
More cooing. Bushes get thicker blocking 
way along river. 

16:29 

In housing estate: quite well-to-do. 
Surroundings are distinctly suburban. Neat 
path leads behind houses then beaten track 
goes into river. Tennis court on river bed to 
one side. 


16:35 

Coal tits. Swallows. River easy to walk 
along between tall apartment buildings and 
sports fields. Couple walking baby in pram. 
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16:40 

Next bridge: 3 spans. Expensive-looking 
new lamp standards. Stairs leading up to 
W. Piping also on W. 

16:44 

Historical stone-built bridge (I assume 
this is the medieval bridge) crosses over. 
River banks are now concrete. River bed is 
tarmac (although not very neatly made). A 
few people milling around. I believe they are 
speaking Russian. Cars parked. 

16:49 

Stadium seating either side. A few cars 
driving on river bed. 

16:52 

River bed is now a car park. Very little to 
suggest you are in a river. Tall apartment 
blocks on both sides. Public conveniences 
on W side of river. Young man loitering, 
disappears into toilets. 

16:57 

Passes under seafront road. 4-span bridge. 
Rental bikes stationed on bridge. Christmas 
lights still attached to lampposts. Police 
station on other side. 

17:06 

River (“Yermasoyeia Municipality Parking 
Place”) meanders W behind hotels of 
Germasogeia tourist area. Sun starting to 
go down. Pigeons cooing. Hooded crows. 



17:12 

Sea finally visible. Gardens to right. Palm 
trees. Geraniums. 

17:17 

River meets grey sand and shingle of 
beach. Very narrow here with small 
concrete pier (of some description). Rocky 
breakwaters. Buoys bobbing in sea. Ships 
leaving port in distance. Losing sunlight. 
City of Limassol visible to W. Tourists. 
Sparrows. 



16:48/34° 41’ 54.96” N, 33° 5’ 18.48” E 16:51/34° 41’ 53.35” N, 33° 5’ 18.99” E 17:15/34° 41’ 36.83” N, 33° 5’ 15.42’ 
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WHIRLING WORDS, 
A COLLECTIVE 

p. 66 - 71 


A SMALL FORGOTTEN WAR 
Alev Adil 

Mine is a small, forgotten war, a modest 
war even, nothing on a grand scale, some 
squalid atrocities but no Srebrenicas, more of 
a sour extended sulk, a long-term corrosion 
of the soul. I was born into a time of war. 

I am as old as the Cyprus Problem. I am 
thousands of years old. The street I was born 
in has aged centuries in the decades since I 
left. The memory of the place and the place 
itself are just so much rubble. That narrow 
winding back street close to the border in 
the old walled city is now a trashed slum. 

The border, that abject septic scar, serves 
as a monument to War. On both sides of the 
city we look away, there is a move outwards, 
towards Kyrenia in the north and Limassol 
in the South, to dreary new build suburbs, 
barbeques in the yard, satellite TV. At the 
heart of the city there is this wound. Perhaps 
the Forbidden Zone is almost beautiful in the 
way it speaks to all of us of our failures, our 
culpability - unless we choose to forget our 
own responsibilities for this, our own bloody, 
tired legacies and see ourselves as only and 
always the victims of others. Mine is a small 
forgettable war but all wars give birth to ruins. 
Ruin eternalises and naturalises destruction, 
as though it has always been this way, and 
always will be. 

And yet I am not repelled by the 
festering spaces of the Forbidden Zone. The 
rust, the stench of rubbish, and the bored 
conscript soldier boys all shimmer with 
perverse seduction in the August heat. I am 
drawn to the dead end streets that mark 
the border. I follow the fault line from both 
sides of the city, hungrily photographing the 
lines of barbed wire, the observation towers, 
the bricked up windows, the bullet-pocked 
walls. I film my walks until the border guards 
order me not to. Soldiers are familiar to me, 
especially the tall impassive Canadian UN 
soldiers I remember from the 70s. Crossing 
the Green Line was something I did every 
day as a child. I was born into memories of 
UN blue, of military convoys, checkpoints, 
rumours of impending war. When the 
checkpoint opened again I came back after 
years away. I kept crossing and re-crossing; 
the journey was cosy and nostalgic. I liked 
that walk, my footsteps invisibly scribbling 
along the scar of the Green Line, past the bus 
stuck in no man’s land for thirty years, past 
the Ledra Palace Hotel, once the glamorous 
haunt of visiting ballerinas and spies. The 
swimming pool I swam in every day in the 
summer is sandbagged, the hotel now 
announces itself as a UN exchange point. I 
like crossing from one side to the other, and 
back. It doesn’t disturb me. War has been 
home to me. And the sea. Like K says, you 
can never get tired of watching the sea. 

The words “I don’t forget”... the phrase 


“We will not forget”... Yet I can make no 
sense of what is to be remembered or 
how. All memories become controversial 
and contested in the Dead Zone. How to 
remember? Perhaps more crucially, I ask 
myself what did I choose to forget? How are 
we to unstitch the sense we made of it, to 
wear the scars with equanimity? 


WOMEN OF NICOSIA* 

Aydin Mehmet AN 

They are dressed in their Sunday best. 

It is Sunday. Shimmering black hair. Straight. 
Short or long touching their invisible buttocks. 
Dark skins created by far away oceans hold 
onto their lustre touched by the Mediterranean 
sun. Only the hands have swollen, cracked, 
cut, scarred, dotted with raw pink patches, 
nails worn down, barely growing beyond the 
tender flesh line. 

The geranium still hangs from the 
balcony. In bright clusters of crimson blooms. 
A saddened thirsty cactus, droops. Bright 
purple freesias on slender string-like necks, 
upright, lined up next to each other, funnels 
open to the skies, sway in the slight breeze 
brushing bye the balconies on its way to the 
Pendatactylos mountains in the distance. 

Lines of dark washing, discarded, forgotten 
chairs, a child’s bike nestle in the corners of 
high up balconies. 

Laughter. A high pitched voice from 
the darkness of a half closed window up 
above crushes onto the voice of a Turkish 
speaking man in the street below passing 
the dark-skinned woman with laughing eyes, 
hanging onto her friend’s arm. Brown, bare 
feet imprisoned in high heels and Nike copies 
and tight jeans with American flag patchwork, 
symbols of success and acceptance into 
this “civilised” world. An illusion of equality. 

A passport. The insistence for its necessity 
only to be left outside the park gates when 
dissolving into a sea of dark skins and 
dazzling smiles under the shade of trees 
force-migrated by the Empire botanists, 
dropping their seeds eager to leave their mark 
on their return journeys to the “mother-land”. 

The new women of Nicosia. Carrying 
plastic bags of lurid pink and blue. And maybe 
one from Fendi. A cast off of her employer. 
Walking in Nicosia, up and down. Up and 
down. Claiming it as theirs. In groups. Always 
in groups. Claiming and reclaiming the streets 
of Nicosia. It is now theirs. The Cypriots 
have deserted her, moved onto other places, 
other interests. Discarded her. She is no 
longer chic. She is hospitable. Takes care of 
them with her broken windows, rotten doors, 
missing distorted shutters, collapsed roofs, 
shut-down shops, lattice metal shop shutters, 
balconies, gaping wounds of fallen plaster, 
narrow alleyways, courtyards with palm trees 
and thick layers of dust. “Attention Dangerous 
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Building “ signs in three languages, none that 
of the new women of Nicosia. They walk by 
oblivious, only aware of the smile and touch 
of the women in their group savouring the 
single day of freedom and the new friendships 
of forced migrations. A white peace flag 
sways gently in the breeze from the balcony 
above the street where two women in crimson 
sarees return my smile as they go by. To the 
woman of old Nicosia, migrant in another far 
away cold land. 

The laughter of a woman from a side 
street bathes us. 

*Previously published in Forbidden Zones 
(FATALpublications-LICITUS, 2013). 


LETTER FROM CYPRUS: 

ACROSS THE DIVIDE* 

Nicoletta Demetriou 

Christina shouted to the man who was 
approaching: ‘Hello, Mr Mustafa! Come, sit 
with us, have a coffee.’ Mustafa was in his 
late 70s, on the short side, with a round belly, 
a thin moustache and white hair. 

Christina, my 72-year-old friend, and I 
had arrived in Bellapais village that morning. 
She wanted to show me her old house, her 
old school, the fields where she used to play 
as a young girl, and, above all, what she 
called ‘the palace’: the 13^^-century abbey, 
built on a cliff overlooking the northern coast 
of Cyprus to house the Catholic monks of the 
Premonstratensian order, who had arrived 
with the island’s Frankish rulers in the 12th 
century. 

Christina and Mr Mustafa first met in 
2003, when she began visiting her old village 
again, after the checkpoints dividing Cyprus in 
two opened after 29 years of segregation. ‘Mr 
Mustafa is from Kalavasos,’ said Christina, as 
I shook hands with the smiling man. 

‘Kalavasos,’ I repeated, trying to place 
his village on the map. It was now ‘on our 
side’. Christina’s village, where we were 
standing, had remained ‘on theirs’. I had to 
admit that I hadn’t even known that Kalavasos 
once had Turkish Cypriot inhabitants. 

‘And you’ve come here now?’ I added 
naively. Mr Mustafa looked me straight in 
the eye. ‘We haven’t come here, we were 
brought.’ 

He sat down next to Christina and 
ordered coffee. When the coffee arrived, he 
raised his small cup to us to welcome us 
formally. With that ritual concluded, the flood 
of reminiscence was let free. 

Letting the hum of conversation slip 
into the background, I looked above us, at 
the tree shading our table. It was the tree of 
idleness, immortalised by Lawrence Durrell in 
Bitter Lemons, his memoir of life in Cyprus in 
the 1950s. Idleness still lingered in Bellapais, 
but there is nothing idle about the tragedy of 
Cyprus in the last 40 years. 


The talk at the table had turned 
to politics - ‘wrong decisions’, ‘divisive 
policies’ and ‘unimaginative politicians’ - but 
quickly reverted to bittersweet memories of 
the villages they had both lost. Suddenly, 
interrupting the long murmur of reminiscence, 
Mustafa turned to Christina and said: ‘That’s 
all fine and well, but, Christina, you and I, 
what’s our fault been?’ 

*Previously published in The Guardian Weekiy, 

22 April 2014. 


BUZZING BEES IN MY HOUSE 

(Excerpt from “A MODEST DIARY”) 
Munevver Ozgur Ozersay 

[...]! come home. You are knitting, 
needles and threads in hand, you are sitting 
on the sofa, holding your wool knitting. Or 
you are crocheting. Just like that, always, with 
something in your hands, you are constantly 
sitting and knitting. After chemotherapy, your 
hands and feet are aching. Your wrists ache. 
You do not say anything. The TV is talking. TV 
is constantly talking. Are you listening to what 
is being said Mom? Or is the TV shouting just 
to cover up your silence? You are covering up. 
Mom! You are covering up! You want to cover 
up! You are constantly knitting covers! 

You are constantly knitting... 

I come home. In front of the cooker, you 
are cooking something. Your back turned on 
me, you are occupied with something. You are 
occupied both with the food and me. You say, 
“You are anemic again. You look really pale. 
You are not taking good care of yourself.” 

Food is bubbling in the saucepan. Hot steam 
is rising, embracing the walls of the kitchen. 
My father is not there. No bees. No loneliness 
in the middle of the crowd. No humming 
silence. I come home. In front of the kitchen 
sink you are doing the washing up. Cold water 
is flowing down your hands. The plates rattle. 
Your back turned towards me, you are angry: 
“You are like a closed box, you never share 
anything!” you say. Yes, it's true. You are so 
right. I really don’t share anything. 

Like a shadow, I slip under the door and 
run away. 

Later, we sit and silently eat our food. 

No radio news. No guests... My aunties invite 
us, we go for coffee. And then, one day, all 
the threads and stiches finish, all the knitting 
is knitted, all food cooked, dishes washed. 

You also finish. We are at the South. In the 
hospital. Your whole body is covered in 
cancer cells, your whole body your unspoken 
words... The doctors come. “You can take 
your mother to her home, somewhere close 
to her family”, they say. “We are not able to 
help her any more”. A strangled cry in protest 
of the silence, wants to jump out of my throat. 
You do not let it. “Husssshhh! Be quiet!” you 
say. I shut up. We all go silent. The ambulance 
arrives. Screaming, it moves through the 


streets. Screaming, we cross the border. But 
we cannot cross our own borders. 

I sit in the living room. My lap-top on my 
knees... My little daughter sings on top of her 
voice and dances all around me. Then, she 
runs towards me all excited. She points to the 
computer and with self-confidence orders: 
“Mom, please put this aside and take me into 
your arms!” There is no sign of melancholy 
and silence in her face. She fills up my lap 
with her happiness and chirping away she 
goes on murmuring things to me... 

I sit on the couch in our living room. 

My earphones in my ears. I am listening 
to the Nazim Oratorio by Fazil Say. In my 
imagination I hang all my sins on the barbed 
wires, which my parents have placed between 
me and what they called the society. My tears 
still listen to my mother as they hide in the 
corner of my eyes. And still listening to my 
father, I keep silent. 

My elder daughter comes through the 
door. I turn and look at her face. As though 
she is a closed box. She never talks. She 
never shares anything. She looks so pale and 
does not take care of herself... “What are 
you doing?” she asks. I say “Nothing”. She 
perches on the couch next to me. She plays 
with her mobile. For some time, we sit like 
that... 

Then, she turns her back, slips away 
under the door just like a silent shadow and 
goes to her room. 


TRUE LIES* 

Lisa Suhair Majaj 

My childhood was uneventful, 
and happy. My father raised wild goats 
in a small mountain village 
adrift with the odor of thyme. 

My mother baked bread on stones, 
wove blankets of goat-hair, 
coaxed jam out of cactus fruit. 

Each morning I rose before dawn 
for the day’s trek to water, 
balancing a jug on my head 
down the long steep path. 

In the winter I gathered twigs 
for the family hearth 
where we spent the long dark nights 
regaling each other with tall tales. 

This was one of them. 

*Previously published in Banipai 38, 2010. 
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SELF-DECEPTION* 
Eftychia Panayiotou 


I live for that day 
of the madhouse, 
for the world’s feast, 

when all will lock themselves in their homes, women will shear 

their hair, men will cry with bleeding noses, 

electricity will be cut off, and water, in the beginning 

only as dust, and a stroboscope’s heart 

will regulate the shades of light, in a freezing chamber 

everyone will be against everyone, all will revolt against 

the revolution, and they will be grieving truths, fearing fear, 

and an eye will exist amidst their sparkling teeth 

and a very sharp tongue will jabber gibberish 

de rerum naturalde natura deorum narcotized 

in such a way they will spasm, that is how they will squirm until 

their soul comes out, it will emerge as a lady, and that day will be 

an exceptional feast a feast's homeless feast whilst I, 

with a crystal piece in the new world of lenses, 

will live in independence (we all are alike equal and 

dead in the face of eternal bureaucracy), 

in other words I, of the loony-bin, either way I, 

even without a discharge slip, will live in the birds’ form, 

I naturally live 
and relive the day. 

*Translated from Greek by Marilena Zackheos. Previously published 
in Drunken Boat, An Online Journal of Art and Literature, Issue 19, 2014. 


THE HEART OF NICOSIA* 

Andriana lerodiaconou 

“Inside the walls, in the heart of Nicosia” Tourist Guidebook 

“Archangel Developments - in the green of the country, near the heart of the city” Advertising 
Billboard 

In slow suburbs 

in fiery lots without tenderness 

under stones 

in the Archangel’s promises 

in the green of the banknote and the wish 

the heart of Nicosia 

In bars at night 

THE UNITED NATIONS - THE INTERNATIONAL - THE REGINA 

in the Archangel painted to the lips 

under Lola, under Heineken 

on the rocks 

the heart of Nicosia 

In backstreet shops 

under dusty wedding-gowns, light-fixtures, bales of cloth 
in the Archangel with tape-measure and scissors 
in shop windows, in sentry posts 
at the Green Line where we halt 
the heart of Nicosia 

In kebab-stands, in pastry shops 
in going home from work at six 
under the pure despair and the uniforms 
in discos, where the Archangel 
dances electric thunderbolts 
the heart of Nicosia 
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In embassies, in consulates 
in the Archangel expert diplomat 
in neighbourhoods 

in churches, mosques, contested areas 
under red flags, under blue flags 
the heart of Nicosia 

*Translated from Greek by the poet. Previously published 
in The Graham House Review, Number 11, Spring 1988. 


IF THIS DAY WERE TO BE AUCTIONED OFF, 

Marilena Zackheos 

who’d wish to take it inside? All sleep and it’s dull-double-edged 
with a black handle and how strange it smells of earthly-peeled 

lotuses. I turn it over and read the engraving: Only a verse, 
only a verse does justice. I wish to make the first bid: 

my spirit of the North I point this one inside you, 

I point this one towards you my spirit of the East, 
my spirit of the South I point this one past you and this one 
away from me my spirit of the West. Farewell 

the sphere dissolves and I’m left standing gripping the black handle. 

Strange the justice I take inside, this is the darkest day in which the sun 

sets to be reborn. Is this the way it is with verse? 

When all wake my spirits should haunt me. 

O I would have betrayed the nights that ask for nothing but what I ask of them. 

If something dies, I pray let it be me. I hold the blade towards me and look at 

double-edged farewells—farewell to what is asked of me, 
farewell to all I ask—but no, I wish to carry on loving the night. 

This is the curse of verse. I wish to make a second bid: 

You are the darkest day, once blessed 

but waiting for the sun you tried to make amends. 

You offered me night’s head on a platter. I will have none of it. 

You masquerade you draw me closer but closer to a double-edged farewell 
when all I’ve ever wanted was to keep something, be it a pair of gloves, 

or a cat that slept on the left pillow, or a nickname like Morgana 
but this was long ago when I believed in the good luck of the tarot 
before she parted in the pitiless traffic of New York. 

I would settle for something in the present, perhaps something not as selfish, 
like a country undivided, like this darkest day which is no memory not a moment no. 

If this day were to be auctioned off I’d wish to take it inside. As in a verse, 

I would pray for one edge to cut, I would pray for the second to consecrate. 
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P.S: 

Eleni Skarparis 

My eyes were ready to be damp 

By your mouth 

Soft-spoken 

Silk-soaked 

Sumptuous murmur in my hair 
Your hands slightly tangled through 
Symphony-sculpted 

Sin 

In this end (the long-denied) 

I wear your (cheap) gift 
Only 

Around my throat 
(Sometimes) 

To remind me 
Of 

Violation 
(Interpret that) 

Not tracing 
Outline by line 

To remind me 
That I wanted that- 

Like a sun-dried tree 
wordlessly pleading the stream 

Aware of your gaze-bolt, cosmic sarcasm 

Thank you, 

Dear Frank. 


Excerpt from the short story 
“SAVING JESUS AND THE APOSTLES”* 
Erato loannou-Moustaka 

[...] It was Sunday afternoon—God’s 
day—and the quiet alleys within the walls 
were glazed with rain. The gutters spat out 
murky water on the pavement and the air 
smelled of woodchips and mud-bricks. The 
remaining stray raindrops evaporated as soon 
as they landed on the hot limestone, letting a 
thin veil of humidity, hover over the surface of 
the asphalt. 

From behind the lush vine-tree Rodoulla 
squinted as though to get a better view. She 
could swear that Jesus and the Apostles 
were gaping at her as though in anticipation. 
She pressed her palm on the golden crucifix 
nestling in between her breasts. She watched 
as Souzana, unaware of her presence, stood 
barefoot on the threshold —her back leaning 
against the doorframe. She watched her as 
she slowly, hesitantly, moved to the side and 
stuck her toe into the filthy water gashing out 
of the gutter—just a tiny brown toe into the 
filth. 


Her stare wandered through the door 
and into the dark interior. Candles spread their 
modest light in the room, on the old furniture, 
on Jesus’ kind face. The room appeared 
warm and inviting like a church. 

Now was the moment to run and save 
Jesus and the Apostles, but Rodoulla’s weight 
suddenly became unbearable. Unexpectedly, 
the raindrops became thicker, faster, noisier. 
“Now is the time!” a voice screamed from 
inside of her, but her limbs were unwilling to 
obey. The raindrops drenched her dress, her 
skin, they entered every pore of her massive 
existence. 

Souzana extended her leg into the 
pouring water. She turned her small brown 
foot right and left letting it wash the filth 
from her toe. Moments later, as though on 
second thought, she took a step forward. 
Raindrops now rolled down her forehead, 
onto her closed eyelids, into her palms. She 
opened her mouth and drank and then sang 
a song in a language that Rodoulla could 
not comprehend. Souzana walked down the 
alley. Her figure soon evaporated behind the 
rain curtain. Her song was still heard in the 
distance. 

“Now is the time to save Jesus and the 
Apostles!” screamed the voice. 

Rodoulla cautiously stepped out from 
behind the vine tree. Jesus and the Apostles 
gazed upon her from behind the candles’ 
flickering light. Their faces were peaceful. The 
voice inside her was no longer heard —it 
choked into the sound of rain. All she could 
hear was a girl’s song in the distance. 

She raised her face to the sky, cool 
drops landed on her eyelids and into her 
mouth. Jesus and the Apostles need not be 
saved. She knew it in her gut. 

*Previously published in the literary magazine In Focus, 
Volume 8, No 2, May 2011. 


BUFFER ZONE, NICOSIA* 
Rachael Pettus 


I walk a border 

between bullet-stitched walls and graffiti, 
empty houses with shuttered eyes and 
UN laundry flapping from balconies 
to a place where eyes are not empty 
and mouths are full of laughter in different 
tongues. 

Identities become a joke 

that slides between the strands of razor wire 

and struts with pigeons on broken 

balustrades. 

Courage is not measured here by conflict 

but by drops of hope even more precious than 

the rivers of blood 

shed under flags of rhetoric, 

or the crosses of martyrdom 

borne by black-clad women who gathered on 

this spot 

to cry for justice and the bones of their 


missing. 

The rivers have flowed and dried, 

baked to flaking, rusty brown beneath the 

sun, 

but hope spills out in words and gestures, 

floats like bubbles 

which expand with mirth, 

multiplies with each listening and each 

embrace. 

It is live and liquid, 
and too vital to confine. 

*Forthcoming in Cadences: A Journal of Literature and 
the Arts in Cyprus. 


Excerpts from “ROUGH SLEEPING”* 
Maria A. loannou 

One more piece of concrete piled 
on Szabo’s knees. He threw a Mentos in 
his mouth and chewed it into pieces. He 
inhaled deeply to get cool air into his lungs 
and rolled his wheels. He rolled them hard. 
Humidity made his fingers slip. I noticed a 
few drops of sweat on my keyboard. I paid 
no attention. Even if the thought of “being 
randomly selected” tormented him for years, 
he did reach a point where the sound of the 
word “randomly” echoed no more from ear 
to ear. The actual word built itself in his head 
with fireproof bricks and became part of the 
whole setting. So, Szabo finally accepted the 
fact that he had been “randomly selected”. 

In a matter of seconds. Just like a bank clerk 
with a suit decides to sign a false document 
and gets a promotion. Szabo once had a 
name. He lost it somewhere between the 
pavement and the road. A white truck crushed 
it. The doctors couldn’t glue the letters back 
together. They said “We’re sorry Mr. Szabo 
but...” and he forgot his first name, since it 
bled to death and abandoned him. Just like 
that. He takes some time to rest on my page. 
He says his favorite word is one I haven’t 
written yet. 

Szabo had this dirty, dim recorder 
hanging from his right wrist and he would get 
1.5 volt, half-expired batteries from here and 
there to keep it going. He would switch it on 
to hear huiiamok and then embrace Morpheus 
for hours. He needed no cold shots of 
diamorphine into his veins to find God again. 
He kept God in his recorder and He never 
complained. [...]“The MAP is important!”, 
he seems to say. So yes, the map was the 
only thing Szabo had to cover himself from 
the heat or hide the mosquito bites on his 
knees. Villages with unusual names exposed 
themselves on paper, names he never heard 
of and couldn’t even read, WkeApsiou and 
Akanthou. The map, just like that old recorder, 
kept him company. On one side was the 
whole island with the red line dividing it in half 
like a hot-dog and on the other side, a more 
detailed map of Lemesos. And even though 
he wasn’t born in this city, the sea reflected 
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his home. On most occasions, lucky ones, 
he would reach and feel the waves. Waves 
he never saw in the lakes and rivers of his 
own country. He now shows me a photo 
of his baby. “DON’T write about that”, he 
shouts. I know he doesn’t mean it. He steais 
some of my fuii stops and swaiiows them 
Like sedatives. Still hot. A new stranger just 
gave Szabo a disgusted look. The stranger 
must’ve felt filth covering his nails and arms, 
gigantic mosquito bites itching his legs, 
germs climbing up his throat and chocking 
him. Szabo heard the man’s heavy breathing. 
He saw him leave, scratching his knees and 
cleaning his white T-shirt with the Polo brand 
on the side. An incident like that made Szabo 
wonder again. He questioned once more the 
difference between him and that guy he once 
saw at a kiosk - the one that helped him get 
on the pavement by lifting his wheels, the one 
that afterwards tossed a coin between his feet 
and laughed out really loud. Or maybe that 
other guy at the bus station, saying things like 
“Have a great night!” or “Fancy some juice?” 
or “Fuck off, scum!” or “I love you” or “I have 
no change!” I have no change... why would 
someone infer such a thing? He wasn’t a 
beggar! 

The sexy waitresses he met last night 
in a dream just returned, with thongs and 
see-through white dresses, moving in and out 
of his subconscious, showing him places like 
New York bars or Bangkok brothels, asking 
him with paradoxical innocence “Would you 
like a blow job?” and then making fun of his 
incompetence. These same waitresses, in 
another dream, will ask him where he lives. 
They will look puzzled, they won’t know the 
difference between a tiny island like this and 
the stain of a Starbuck’s coffee on white 
marble. He will then wake up. He will be old. 
Old. Alone. Wet. [...] 

*Previously published in Greek in the short story 
collection H FlyavTiala nTCJorj piaq BXe(papi5aq 
(Gavrielides Publishing, Athens 2011) 


STATELESS OFFSPRING 
OF DIVIDED CYPRUS* 

Bahriye Kemal 

[...] our visa experience has been 
entangled between Cyprus’s immigration 
and citizenship laws, British immigration 
law, British colonialism and the postcolonial 
condition of Cyprus, particularly the “Cyprus 
problem” and its partition legacy. All of these 
factors have moulded Rights as stateless 
and have had a pivotal role in our UK spouse 
settlement visa experience. 

Every aspect of our life and our 
relationship was exhibited and exposed to 
the entry clearance officer during this visa 
process. This enormous document epidemic 
presented evidence that we satisfied all of 


the legal criteria, yet Rights was refused 
entry clearance into the UK. The result a new 
partition legacy, a catastrophe for my new 
found Cypriot and Cyprus identity. 

Your predator your prey 

You poisoned me with a book, 

Stingingly separating me 
From my people. 

You caged me in a home. 

Ruling out all 
Entry of my family. 

You raped my marriage 
Widowed my dreams and smiles. 

You made me a foreign prey in my land. 
Deprived, 

Stripped naked 
Spilling, spinning 
Insanely in the 
streets 

Hunting for Cypriots 

Roaming for my family 

Prowling for my husband 

You made me a foreign predator in my land. 

*From ‘Visa Application for Reference No.: Stateless 
Offspring of Divided Cyprus,’ in Visa Stories Experiences 
between Law and Migration (Newcastle Upon Tyne: 
Cambridge Scholars Publishing, 2013). 


A WHORE NAMED GEORGE* 
Valentine Stavrou 

She had the iook of someone who was 
done with iife; as if iife as a whore was piain. 
She had tasted the fluids of many men, heard 
the names of many women as they came. No 
one had called out hers. 

“I’m not tired. I don’t feel sorry for 
myself. I would have killed myself by now 
if I did. I’m a man who wears make-up and 
skirts and high-heels, I had to sell my ass to 
pay rent. Would I have done it differently? I 
don’t know. At 17, I only wanted to be free. 

I didn’t feel free as George, I didn’t feel free 
at home. I was nothing more than a naive 
little boy who thought that people wouldn’t 
mind that I had a penis behind my skirt. I feel 
lucky though. I’m still alive at 53. None of my 
friends made it. Some took their own lives, 
others overdosed, others threw away their 
skirts and killed themselves while pretending 
to be happy. Was I ever happy? I’ve had 
my moments. I even fell in love. Four times. 
Four times I believed I had found the one 
who would have saved me from this life; that 
was before I turned thirty. I didn’t work on 
the night of my 30^^ birthday. I blew out three 
candles; one for each decade I had endured. 

I blew out another one before I slept; it was a 
sort-of goodbye to my lovers. And that was 
it. No more love for me. Do I love someone? I 
loved everyone who was ever important in my 
life. And my parents, I love them even though 


they are gone. I used to go by my house in 
the early hours of the morning, after work. I 
still had my key and sometimes when I was 
hungry I would sneak in and have a taste of 
my mum’s food. Six years after I left home 
I discovered my sister had given birth to a 
little girl; I saw the picture in the frame. There 
were still pictures of me in the house but the 
one I took a few weeks before leaving home 
had a candle next to it. Every time I went in 
the candle was lit. I think my mum knew it 
was me who sneaked in, she would have 
changed the locks otherwise. She would still 
cook my favorite dish every Saturday. I mostly 
sneaked in on Saturdays, not only because 
of the chicken though; men went holy on 
Saturdays; they’d go to church on Sundays. 

I sometimes went to church too, I wanted to 
see my parents, I wished they would see me 
so they could see I wasn’t dead. Maybe they 
did think I was dead, I don’t know. They never 
saw me, but I saw them a few times. I can’t 
blame them for not accepting me. God had 
given them a son and they loved me so much. 
They had dreams and expectations; a wife 
and a career and kids and grandchildren and 
family Sundays. At least my sister fulfilled their 
dream. You know, I didn’t even know that my 
father had died. I sneaked in on a Saturday 
and there was no chicken. I thought my mum 
was ill so I sneaked back in the following 
Saturday and there was no chicken. But 
there was another frame and another candle 
and my father was smiling through it and I 
smiled back and I said “I love you”. I knew 
my mum would soon follow. My dad was her 
everything. I bought a newspaper and I flicked 
through it till I saw my dad smiling again; 
the pain was unbearable; I had been selling 
myself for years and I had endured abuse 
beyond your imagination; but my parents’ 
death was the most horrible pain I ever had to 
go through. Sometimes I even wish I will die 
soon so I’ll get to see them again. And we’ll 
all be in paradise, screw God, I deserve to 
be in paradise. And when they see me there 
they’ll know that it’s OK to love me when I’m 
wearing skirts.” 

*Forthcoming in Cadences: A Journal of Literature and 
the Arts in Cyprus. 
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Among the dozens of letters George’s 
father had written him after his move to 
Virginia two years ago, one sentence stood 
apart from the rest: “Promise me, my son, 
that the day I die you’ll cremate my remains 
and spread my ashes in the bay where I 
taught you how to swim.” George reread the 
lines and his heart sank: his aunt Dora had 
called an hour ago to inform him that Petros 
had passed during his sleep. Before leaving 
for the United States, George had vowed to 
his mother that he would never return. He 
thought this vow would remain unbroken, 
but driven by that promise confirmed in a 
myriad of letters, George packed his suitcase 
and headed back to the island to tend for his 
father’s final wish. 

George and his mother never got 
along. He blamed her for his father’s turn 
to gambling and alcohol, while his mother 
lamented that George was just like his no¬ 
good old man. Throughout high school, his 
mother berated him for his lack of discipline 
and his fantasy of playing football for 
Manchester United. Petros tried to calm her 
down to no avail. Pointing a butcher’s knife 
covered in pig’s blood at her husband, she 
ordered him to get off the couch and go 
make a living for the family picking tomatoes 
and cucumbers and selling the produce to 
nearby grocery stores and taverns. Petros left 
home before sunrise and returned for dinner, 
his face in tatters from the sun and his legs 
and back in pain from the squatting. Fed 
up one night, he sneaked out and returned 
three days later with alcohol in his breath and 
betting stubs stuffed in his trouser’s pockets. 
After that night, though, like a dandelion’s 
parachute ball after a storm, all of his old 
man’s worries disappeared. 

Wildflowers blanketed the surrounding 
fields as George drove into the coastal 
town from the airport. He loved springtime 
on the island, nature running wild through 
the crops and the scent of bitter oranges 
wafting alongside the brackish breeze. Spring 
reminded him of his parents on those days 
when they went out onto the fields behind 
their two-bedroom home to handpick flowers 
to decorate their porch. Petros held her hand 
as she walked out onto the pastures, her feet 
skipping over the larger rocks and patches 
of brick-hewed dirt, her skirt fluttering like 
a sea ripple commandeered by the wind. 

They wandered through the vastness without 
letting go of one another while selecting the 
flowers, sprigs and twigs that would become 
makeshift bouquets. Despite his countless 
hours under the sun, George’s father never 
complained and spent those brief moments 
doing his job for the short kiss at the edge 
of their property’s entrance that marked their 
expedition’s conclusion. George recalled 
sitting on the stoop—his football as a short 
stool and his jersey as a towel to wipe off 
sweat—wondering why this only occurred 


in April. This show of love, however, always 
came to an end. Upon returning home, his 
mother barked at Petros to fetch a pair 
of scissors to cut and trim what suddenly 
became her gatherings. 

The house was empty when he arrived 
but his mother was everywhere—the gold 
icons of Mary crooked on the white walls 
next to impressionist art replicas, the plastic 
lawn chairs as expensive furniture over a 
large Persian rug, the kitchen smelling of 
cinnamon and coriander and cracked clay 
pots and woven baskets lying around, the 
old radio dialed in to the morning mass, the 
silver picture frames safekeeping the image 
of great-grandfathers and his mother in her 
laced wedding gown. George moved his way 
through what had been his home, circling 
each room like a carrousel in slow motion 
and taking in the impenetrable status quo 
set by his mother. His father was nowhere 
to be found —no framed photographs, no 
losing betting stubs, no half empty bottles 
of whiskey, no handpicked vegetables in the 
refrigerator, none of the letters George had 
sent him from Virginia. His work clothes—a 
few scraggly pants, stained button-down 
shirts, worn-out shoes and undergarments— 
had disappeared with his death. Even 
George’s bedroom, what used to be a shrine 
to football, had become a storage room 
crowded with carton boxes, hardbound 
books, disheveled rags, sowing equipment, 
jugs of olive oil and canned foods. George 
wondered where the corpse had gone. Only 
two days had passed since his aunt’s phone 
call, yet there was no sign of a vigil or of any 
attempt to wait for the deceased’s only child 
to arrive for the ceremony. 

George stepped outside hoping to find 
a sign of his father. Several bundles of dying 
wildflowers, each in its own glass vase, 
leaned in every direction in search of sun. On 
the ground, a set of rusty scissors, open like 
fangs, threatened to tear up the porch’s floor. 
George sat down against a wall and looked 
out in search of his father’s wandering ghost. 

At a short distance, his mother 
approached on foot, guided through the 
cobblestoned road by Dora and one of the 
neighbors. She looked feeble but tranquil. 

A black net covered her white crown of 
hair and her dress was dark like obsidian. 

Her slippers, also the color of mourning, 
maneuvered clumsily over the rocks. George’s 
mother waved goodbye to her neighbor who 
had let go of her elbow and sauntered into 
her own dilapidated home. George’s aunt 
walked behind the old woman, holding her 
from both forearms to prevent a fall. She spat 
three times as she passed the invisible— 
to everyone but God—threshold into her 
property. George felt each flick of her tongue 
was meant for him. Dora let go and George’s 
mother crossed herself thrice. She did not 
acknowledge her estranged visitor. The 
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kitchen and her afternoon sugarless coffee, a 
thirty-year routine like making her husband’s 
life a constant and humiliating defeat at 
backgammon, would always be her priority. 

“George, I’m so sorry. I’m glad you could 
make it though,” said his aunt, quivering. 
Weighed down by anger, George stood up, 
swiped the back of his pants clean with the 
outside of his hands, and hugged his father’s 
only sibling. 

“Thanks, Aunt Dora. I couldn’t come any 
sooner.” 

George unwrapped himself from around 
his aunt and took a few steps back to find 
a wall to lean on. He blew his nose with a 
handkerchief and wiped his scruffy face dry to 
gather strength. 

“How’s my mother doing?” 

“I think she’s alright. She took your 
father’s death quite calmly.” 

A cacophony of sounds—pots banging 
into each other, water boiling and coffee being 
ground into dust—travelled from inside the 
kitchen and provided a backdrop to the tiny 
birds chirping outside. 

“Dora, do you want a coffee?” 

“Sure, Eugenia. No sugar. Maybe George 
wants one too.” 

“He can make it himself,” she interrupted 
before George could even politely decline. 

The heat beat down on the porch and 
discomforted him. He would have asked for a 
glass of iced water but was wary to do so. 

“Mother, do you need any help?” 

His question, a peace offering of sorts, 
rang still and answerless. He asked again 
hoping his mother would at least reject it 
with a snide remark. The birds twittered as 
the boiling coffee rumbled to an end and his 
mother poured the two in a pair of chipped 
ceramic saucers. She set the drinks on an 
oval tray along with two short glasses of 
water and met her company outside. Placing 
the tray on a stool, she took a sip of her bitter 
coffee and drizzled some of the water into her 
cup to cool the sandy liquid. George’s aunt 
offered Eugenia her chair but she waved her 
off and sat on a plastic crate turned upside- 
down. Leaning against a wall, she breathed 
heavily, her wrinkled hands resting neatly 
clasped on her lap, her eyes closed as if to 
dismiss her visitors. 

George understood from her silence 
that it was not the time to engage her in 
conversation or try to amend for the past. 

After serving in the local army for a couple 
years, George had collected his belongings 
that scorching July two years ago and caught 
a flight to the United States, his head crowded 
with dreams of playing football professionally 
thanks to a scholarship at a small Division 
II university in the Appalachians. His plan 
had always been to stay behind, lend his 
father a hand in the fields and maintain that 
tenuous front built to withstand his mother’s 
selfishness. But a distant relative of his 


father’s, a mustachioed maverick who had 
struck gold establishing a Greek diner chain 
throughout central Virginia and was gun-ho 
about college athletics, had found George 
an opportunity to continue his goal-scoring 
exploits stateside. After a profitable run at 
the racetrack with thoroughbreds named Sir 
Bobby and Santa’s Favorite Reindeer, Petros 
bought his son a one-way ticket and handed 
him several wads of cash to hold him steady 
until he found a part-time job at the university. 

Privacy, however, has always been 
something permeable in town. Information 
travels unencumbered from mouth to mouth, 
sometimes pouring out unadulterated 
like fresh milk, on other occasions 
metamorphosing into hurtful rumors or 
downright lies. Either from the butcher’s 
oldest daughter or the priest’s wife, Eugenia 
discovered what in this case was true to 
her own ears—that her only child would 
abandon his family to pursue his ignoble 
dream and leave her to fend for herself with 
an irresponsible and aloof gambler as her 
sole provider. Upon her return from the town’s 
cobblestoned streets, Eugenia—her arms still 
carrying several bags of raw meat and her 
gold crucifix dangling over her blouse—lashed 
out at her husband and son. 

“The only way you will leave this house 
is over my dead body,” she said. 

“Mother, this is the opportunity of a 
lifetime. I’ll play football and earn a university 
degree. I thought I’d study civil engineering 
for when my career as a footballer goes 
kaput.” 

She chortled and smacked her chest 
three times with her right palm. Mockery was 
something close to her heart. 

“You are being silly, my son. Just like 
your father. Your duty is to stay here and 
provide for us. Do what your father rarely 
does these days,” she said. 

Petros, maybe numbed by the whiskey, 
maybe daydreaming about the track, maybe 
too weak to fight, said nothing. There was no 
point arguing with Eugenia. Petros had made 
up his mind long time ago: George would 
board that transatlantic flight and he would 
deal with the consequences of their supposed 
betrayal. For the first time in years, Petros 
prayed —his head resting on a pillow, his eyes 
staring at the cracked ceiling—to that same 
God who was obsessively spoken to by his 
devout wife. He did not repent for his sins as 
he believed forgiveness was not an option 
that late in life. Petros just asked for his son’s 
success and safety. 

“Aunt, where is my father’s body?” 

“Your mother insisted in burying him 
yesterday. She said there was no reason to 
wait. She thought you wouldn’t show up.” 

Still seemingly asleep, Eugenia crossed 
her arms and grunted. 

“Buried? Did you know he wanted to 
be cremated? He sent me letter after letter 


reminding me about this, his final wish. Here, 
read.” 

From his coat’s pocket, George pulled 
out a stack of letters loosely held by a rubber 
band and tossed it at Dora’s feet. The letters 
scattered across the porch’s floor like dry 
leaves pushed by a broom. 

“I know, my son,” said a dejected Dora 
while picking up her brother’s dying words. 

“Mother, wake up. Mother? WAKE UP!,” 
he yelled. 

“Don’t you dare speak to me that way,” 
Eugenia said as she rubbed her eyes with her 
knuckles. 

“Why, Mother?” 

“Don’t you know that the Church 
prohibits cremations? Your father had already 
sinned enough. I didn’t want to add onto his 
eternity in Hell,” she said. 

Eugenia raised her arms above her head, 
the tips of her fingers reaching out to the 
clouds, and sighed, not as a sign of surrender 
but as one of utter disappointment in her 
son. Her hands then dropped onto her knees, 
slowly like kites in still skies. 

“My father was never a religious man 
and you know that. If he wanted to be 
cremated, we should’ve at least given him 
that,” George said. 

“Maybe if your father had an inch of faith 
he wouldn’t have ended the way he did. He 
would have fought for us instead of selling his 
soul to the bottle and horses.” 

George knew otherwise. Petros’s faith 
in his son was endless. He envisioned a 
better life for his son, far removed from that 
deserted village where time and progress 
stood still. One like an American television 
show, overwhelmed by luxurious downtown 
lofts, sport utility vehicles, exotic foods 
spread out on linen tablecloths, refined 
women dressed in designer clothes, cover 
stories in weekly magazines, and money. 
Unbeknownst to Eugenia, Petros’s faith in his 
only child’s skills as an athlete, student and 
man was unbreakable. His decision to visit the 
racetracks that afternoon and disappear for 
three days was not made to curtail boredom 
but to somehow secure for his son a life away 
from the fields. The whiskey that came along 
with this faith was merely collateral damage. 

“I wish things could’ve been different. 
Your father was a difficult man.” 

“Mother, do you know why he started 
gambling?” 

“Because he didn’t want to live up to 
his responsibilities as a man,” she said while 
finishing her cold coffee. 

“He did it for me. To give me the chance 
to do what I love and pay for my education.” 

“I don’t care. Your father was a drunk, a 
gambler, a heretic, and you’ll end up the same 
in America,” she said. 

George never understood where his 
mother’s stubbornness and anger came 
from. The daughter of a dairy farmer and a 
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seamstress, Eugenia grew up in the village 
climbing the orange and olive trees that 
stood like watchtowers alongside the narrow 
streets and zigzagging her way through the 
crops in pursuit of scared stray cats. She 
married at the ripe age of nineteen but only 
had George eighteen years later. Those years 
in between were spent with an old sewing 
machine, her husband and church service, 
mostly before the break of dawn and thrice 
a week. Her attitude towards her family and 
her expectations were likely rooted in the 
conservatism and staunch religious faith of 
the townsfolk. The village’s model of life was 
anchored to a remote past and any attempt at 
loosening its reins—facing up to progress and 
the passing of time—was met with resistance. 
Maybe the very late birth of Eugenia’s only 
child embittered her for good. Fate’s slip 
hardened her and any future challenge 
posed by change would be confronted with 
unbridled fury. 

“I’ll not let this stand. Mother. My father 
deserves better,” said George. 

“Do whatever you want. I’ve been alone 
for the last few years. I no longer care what 
you do,” she said. 

“As you wish. Aunt, can I please stay 
with you? There’s no room for me here.” 

Aunt Dora nodded as Eugenia stood up, 
walked into the house and closed the door 
behind her. George muttered a goodbye and 
an apology that never made it through the 
threshold and left with his weakened aunt by 
his side. 

Later that night, long after Dora had 
fallen asleep, George borrowed the shovel 
she used for her garden’s landscaping, stuffed 
his backpack with a few oranges, some thick 
rope, an extra t-shirt and several ten Euro 
bills, and made his way to the village’s only 
cemetery after stopping at a convenience 
store to buy a bottle of cheap whiskey. 

George hoped the cemetery’s caretaker, 
lakovos—a sexagenarian recluse who always 
kept to himself and the bottle—would help 
him exhume his father for a fee and some 
alcohol. That would be a fair price for secrecy 
and the fulfillment of his promise to his father, 
he thought. He did not fear his mother nor 
the local priests as no one would find out 
about the theft. The granite tombstone, the 
polished coffin, the wreaths and bouquets 
of wildflowers left as offerings by loved 
ones would remain unscathed. George’s 
mother, his father’s friends and other family 
members would visit the grave to pray for 
his eternal wellbeing, all of them believing 
that underground there was a corpse 
decomposing with time. George could live 
with this deception as long as he incinerated 
the body, released the ashes off a short cliff 
near his home and witnessed his father’s 
remains taken away by the tide and some 
hungry minnows. 

A half moon hung like a silver Christmas 


decoration in the cloudless sky. George 
took his mind off of his macabre objective 
by counting stars. One, two, twenty, forty, 
one hundred and two hundred as he strolled 
towards the village’s outskirts. His father 
always counted out loud when patience was 
required of him. Petros singled out small birds 
flying above him, dry leaves being scattered 
by a zephyr or fire ants crookedly marching 
into a hole and numbered them sometimes for 
hours at a time. George admired his father’s 
fortitude and imitated him whenever his own 
nerves threatened him. He hit four hundred 
and seventy one as he reached the entrance 
to the cemetery and the caretaker’s home. 

lakovos sat on a rickety rocking chair on 
his porch listening to a political talk show on 
his radio while puffing on a cigarette. George 
pulled the bottle of whiskey out from his 
backpack and unscrewed the cap. He took a 
long swig of the amber liqueur and offered the 
man a sip. 

“Isn’t it too late to be wandering around 
a cemetery with an open bottle of booze?” 
asked the caretaker before taking the bottle to 
his lips. 

“Actually, I need your help,” said George. 
“I want to steal my father’s corpse. You can 
keep the bottle and whatever money I have on 
me. It’s about fifty Euros.” 

lakovos took a few seconds, then 
nodded in agreement and gulped down more 
of the whiskey. George took the crumpled 
bills, folded them neatly and set them on the 
house’s stoop. The caretaker stood up and 
hunched over to pick up what amounted to a 
tenth of his monthly salary. 

“Why do you want his body?” lakovos 
said as he handed George the bottle, now 
only out of mere courtesy. George wiped off 
the top with his sleeve and chugged. He felt 
somewhat lightheaded but encouraged by the 
drink. 

“My father asked to be cremated. I just 
want to help him out,” said George. 

“Son, you know our Church does not 
allow cremations, right?” 

“So I’ve heard.” 

“Well, I will enjoy meeting you and your 
old man in Hell. We can drink together,” said 
lakovos while pointing at the whiskey. “That’s 
reason enough for me to lend you a hand.” 

George gave up the bottle. He had had 
enough. 

“I brought a shovel. Do you have a pick 
for the casket?” 

“Of course. Don’t you forget, son, that I 
tend to death.” 

“Right. Shall we?” 

The family plot was located at the 
western end of the cemetery. Until recently, 
only George’s maternal grandparents were 
buried there under a fragrant lemon tree. 
Rotting fruit and leaves gathered around the 
three graves, a few lavender and fuchsia 
flowers and plenty of weeds framed the 


granite tombstones. George approached 
his father’s and carefully rested his hand on 
its cold, gritty surface. He read his father’s 
name on the chunk of stone and shivered 
despite the whiskey and the long walk to the 
cemetery. George missed him and he was 
sorry for not making it back sooner. 

“What’s the best way to do this?” 

“Dig, my son, dig.” 

George took his aunt’s shovel and drove 
the blade into the course earth. He counted 
each time he shoved the tool into the grave 
using his foot as a weight, dug up the burnt 
orange dirt and tossed it aside, lakovos 
mirrored George’s movements but refrained 
from enumerating his efforts. The mound of 
sediments to the left of the tombs grew as 
the men edged closer to the coffin. George 
repeatedly rubbed off the sweat drenching 
his eyebrows with his forearm, while the 
caretaker, effortlessly extracting earth like an 
excavator, hummed songs of melancholy. 

After about an hour of arduous digging, 
they reached the coffin and brushed away the 
remaining dirt with their sore hands, lakovos 
grabbed his pick and swung at the casket’s 
hinges. Shards of golden metal and shiny 
mahogany burst up into the air like wayward 
projectiles. He then wedged the tool between 
the head of the casket and the wall of earth 
and with George’s assistance lifted the coffin’s 
cover. Several sharp pieces of wood jutted 
out from where the hinges had been screwed 
on and pointed at the stars like stalactites. 

George peered down at his father. 

Death does not treat people kindly, he 
thought. His father looked skinnier and 
older than the last time he had seen him. 

His grey hair had thinned, his legs were frail, 
his face—the sunken cheeks, the wrinkles 
traversing his forehead, the swollen red nose, 
the extra skin under his chin—contained a 
voiceless sadness. In death George noticed 
the suffering his father had accumulated 
throughout life. Any doubt lodged in his mind 
concerning his actions towards his mother, his 
father and his own life vanished as he saw his 
old man lying there. He would live up to his 
promise and then catch the first flight out of 
the island to never return. 

Rope in hand, George jumped in careful 
not to land on his father. He tied one end of 
the rope around his father’s chest and under 
his armpits and tossed the other to lakovos 
who leaned on a tombstone enjoying a 
cigarette. The smoke mixed with the light fog 
that had rolled in from the sea. 

“lakovos. I’ll lift my father’s legs. You pull 
the rope to help me get him out.” 

“As you wish, son,” said lakovos, flicking 
his unfinished cigarette towards a neighboring 
set of graves. 

The body crept up—Petros’s back and 
bottom were dragged along the dirt like a 
blunt plough—and landed by the lemon tree. 
George took a deep breath and used the edge 
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of the coffin as a step out of the hole. He 
placed his hands on the flat ground above him 
and pushed himself up, his worn-out tennis 
shoes slipping on the soil walls as he dug 
them in to provide additional leverage. It will 
all be over soon, he thought. George’s right 
knee reached ground level but as he gained 
his footing the earth under him caved and he 
tumbled backwards into the grave. 

The fall felt like an eternity. Maybe 
because he lost consciousness for a few 
minutes once his body struck the sepulcher 
like a watermelon rolling out of the trunk of 
a pickup truck onto asphalt. George woke 
up to lakovos’s anguished screams that to 
the rest of the village were swallowed by the 
mist. The caretaker also splashed George’s 
face with water and poked his ribs with the 
pick’s handle to resuscitate him. Or maybe 
it was the sight of his left calf speared by 
one of the wooden stakes sticking out of his 
father’s coffin, blood oozing out and ending 
in a crimson puddle by his foot, lakovos 
begged George to be strong and try to remain 
conscious while he rushed back to his cabin 
to phone the nearest hospital for help. 

Numbed by the throbbing pain that rose 
from his leg and hammered his head, George 
lay in his old man’s place. His thoughts 
harked back to the morning of his eighth 
birthday when he was diagnosed with chicken 
pox and his parents had to cancel the small 
party they had planned for George and his 
schoolmates. The fever consumed him and 
his body itched, yet he was sad he would 
not be able to dribble past his friends and 
instigate a chocolate cake war against the 
grownups. Instead, that afternoon, Petros and 
Eugenia walked into his bedroom with a giant 
round cake decorated like their son’s favorite 
football and lit candles that twinkled like 
fireflies at dusk. Both of them sang “Happy 
Birthday” in a heavily accented English and 
gifted George a sparkling green and yellow 
football uniform. George blew out the candles 
and wished for a career as a footballer. They 
gave George a long hug and a tender kiss on 
the forehead and spent the evening building 
castles with playing cards and talking about 
school, sports and the latest village gossip 
until their son was too exhausted to continue. 
He fell asleep while Eugenia sat at the edge of 
the bed stroking his head and mumbling her 
nightly prayers. Hoping for that love that had 
once existed, George smiled at the moon that 
peaked from behind the clouds and passed 
out again. 

He woke up in a strange bed in an 
unknown room. Eugenia sat in a chair next 
to him thumbing her worry beads. His throat 
and lips were dry and he coughed a few 
times. Eugenia stood up and gave George a 
few sips of water from a plastic bottle, wiping 
the drops that dribbled down his chin with a 
handkerchief. She then caressed her son’s 
forehead in the same way she had done so 


many years ago. 

“Where are we?” 

“It’s the hospital next to our village,” said 
Eugenia. “You had an accident.” 

George looked away, ashamed of 
having been caught disinterring his father. 

His mother, though, did not seem upset; her 
expression was one of consternation and 
regret. She moved towards the bedroom’s 
window and saw an old lady in a rooftop next 
door hanging dark wet garments on a long 
clothesline. The woman shook and strained 
each item to get rid of excess water before 
securing the clothes to the line with a pin. 

Her movements were slow and deliberate. 
Eugenia returned to her chair, budged it a bit 
so that it faced George and warily sat down. 
She held George’s hand. 

“Don’t worry. Mother. I’ll be fine.” 

“No, my son, you won’t.” 

“I understand you’re upset. You probably 
think I’ll go to Hell along with my father. I just 
had to.” 

“That’s not it,” she said, “I don’t care 
about that anymore.” 

Eugenia let go and gazed down at her 
own hands. She traced imaginary lines with 
her fingers on her open palms. Besides her 
obvious preoccupation, Eugenia seemed 
distracted to George, an old woman lost in 
her thoughts, wandering through all those 
memories of a life that was nearing its 
conclusion. Her eyes reddened. 

“I miss your father.” 

“I know. I miss him too.” 

“I wish he was here to help us through 
this,” she said and then hesitated for a few 
seconds. “You lost a lot of blood last night.” 

Eugenia inched the chair closer to her 
son, leaned over and rested her head on his 
chest. She wrapped her arms around him. 
George felt his mother’s tears leaving their 
mark on his hospital robe. Gently, he pushed 
her aside and saw the bandaged limb. 

“I am sorry, my Georgie. For everything,” 
she said. 

George thought about his teammates 
and coaches back in the United States and 
their disappointment when they found out. 

He recalled his father and how he had in one 
too many ways let him down. His football 
career was over and his assurances to his old 
man had failed to materialize. He studied his 
mother’s distraught face and appreciated her 
bedside presence despite her past obstinacy 
and fury. The warmth of her actions that 
morning in the hospital reminded him of those 
times their family had behaved like one. 

“I’ve asked Mister lakovos to arrange for 
your father’s cremation,” said Eugenia. “It will 
probably happen this afternoon. I’ll be there 
to collect the ashes and I’ll wait for you to 
spread them.” 

In the face of tragedy, Eugenia had 
remembered what it meant to be a wife and a 
mother. George grinned and thanked her. 


Weeks later, George and his mother 
worked their way down to the beach where 
he had spent many summer afternoons with 
his father frolicking among the minute waves 
that washed ashore. He fumbled his crutches 
along the dirt path, his backpack weighed 
down by the clay pot his mother chose as 
an urn. Eugenia followed him at a distance 
and collected some of the wildflowers that 
lined the trail like fancy floral arrangements 
a wedding aisle. The sun was close to its 
magical descent into the sea. 

George had heard back from the 
university and his coach had assured him 
they would honor his scholarship for the 
remainder of his studies. With hard work and 
a little perseverance, George would be able to 
complete his degree in civil engineering. His 
mother initially dismissed his desire to return 
to the United States as another one of his 
foibles. But upon hearing George’s excitement 
and his career prospects as an engineer, 
Eugenia hesitantly accepted his decision. 

Their relationship would require work, 
patience and mutual tolerance, but Eugenia’s 
empathy with her son’s new life removed from 
football paved the way for the renewal of their 
bond. 

They reached the short cliff that 
overlooked the beach. Even though George’s 
arms were exhausted from carrying his body 
around, he dropped his right crutch on the 
glistening rock and pulled out his father’s 
remains from the bag. He cradled it in his right 
arm while his mother cradled her gatherings. 

“Do you want to say a few words?” 

“No, my Georgie. Let the sea and these 
flowers honor your father.” 

George uncomfortably approached 
the edge of the overhang, took off the 
pot’s lid and handed it to his mother who 
waited nearby. He said a succinct prayer 
and overturned the improvised urn. Eugenia 
pitched the multihued bouquet into the drop. 
They both stood silent as the air picked up 
the ashes and flowers and floated them out 
to sea. 
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Mathieu parked the car in the lot 
opposite the warehouse. Azaleas and the 
green helmets of trees surrounding the lot’s 
entrance swayed with the summer breeze 
over the bonnet. Muna talked and laughed, 
discussing modern artists as they walked 
across the street. 

“Last year, I had this thing on 
Lichtenstein,” she cooed “but he doesn’t 
really turn me on. For my final dissertation 
though, my professor, who knew Andy 
Warhol by the way, wet her pants.” She 
paused for his anticipated inquiry but 
received none and so continued, “It was on 
Alan Fletcher and it blew her mind. I won’t 
get into it because it might get too technical. 
Have you ever heard of Barbara Kruger?” 

“Yes.” 

“Isn’t she insane?” she screamed. 

“Totally.” 

“Stop teasing me!” 

“Call me a puritan hon but I really can’t 
get into artists that never touched their 
canvases,” he explained, frowning. 

“So who do you like Mr. Stuffy?” 

“I don’t know. Otto Dix, I guess.” 

“Nice.” 

“Malevich.” 

“Yawn.” 

“Fuck off,” he said, smiling playfully. 

“Who’s your absolute favourite?” she 
asked in a gentler tone as they stepped onto 
the curb and started walking up the strip. 

“That would have to be Klimt.” 

His father and uncle owned a cluster 
of shops, offices and two small warehouses 
on the street. They sold rubber stamps, a 
variety of signs, locks, keys, safes and the 
most recent addition which he and his father 
alone had started; reproductions of public 
domain works of art printed by a state of the 
art plotter purchased from China through an 
agent his father knew in Switzerland. Mathieu 
had worked for over four years with his old 
man during which he suffered three manic 
depressive episodes during the boundless 
cafard that engulfed his being the entire time. 

He gained knowledge on how to print 
the reproductions on canvas, gloss and 
matte paper. He learnt the software that 
supported the plotter without interest or zeal. 
They then purchased the tools necessary 
to cut frame wood and piece it together 
accordingly. He almost sliced the first joint 
of his little finger off on the machine that cut 
the wood after a week. Then they started and 
interactive website complete with a shopping 
cart and credit card payment system. The 
whole thing took off and went well for a while. 
His father lied to him continually for a long 
time after he left, telling him it was still doing 
well. Other members of the staff granted him 
a more honest report. 

When he left, he told his father he 
would never work there again. In turn, his 
father began what was meant to be a subtle 


negotiation but quickly turned into a diatribe 
thereafter. He remembered how fast the old 
man had become flustered. There was the 
familiar first blurt of loud words from the latter 
met with silence in one of the offices. Mathieu 
could still picture him, the man he loved and 
once worshipped; his small eyes widening as 
much as they could, his loose jowls twitching 
for a fraction of a second from the abrupt and 
panicked pocket of air that escaped him. His 
little prince was leaving him. 

On the way to the tenement’s entrance 
to the warehouse stairwell, they passed 
the Holiday Inn where an old man with a 
lecherous grin and a Ukrainian call girl almost 
twice the former’s height entered a taxi which 
in turn glided fluidly into the middle of the 
road, through the intersection and beyond. 
Mathieu was occasionally contacted by 
pimps in Nicosia to teach girls like that the 
basics of English over a period of no more 
than a month. The pimps never seemed to be 
willing to spend too much. 

After having left, Mathieu drifted 
aimlessly until a friend informed him of a 
small cubicle on the roof of a house that had 
become available to rent for an exceptionally 
low cost. The following week, Mathieu left 
his aunt’s house and moved in. There was 
a public swimming pool a short walk from 
the apartment. After another week, he 
began working at a company that held the 
UK dealership for a celebrated figure who 
peddled life motivation seminars. The job 
required calling strangers and lying to them 
all day. The work was appealing to him. 

He would walk into people’s heads long 
distance and make them give him their credit 
card numbers. Many obliged because they 
felt they needed someone to tell them they 
could terminate an abusive relationship or 
quit smoking or get a better job and so they 
paid extortionate sums from which Mathieu 
was granted fifteen per cent. The veteran 
salespeople watched with controlled disbelief 
as he siphoned four-figure sums into his fixed 
pay every month for three months running. 
Then he quit. 

For while Mathieu had been convincing 
entrepreneurs to reschedule their company 
holidays so that they and their affiliates could 
spend three days in a stadium watching a 
well built American ape strut on stage in 
tennis shorts, an intensive teacher training 
course in the newspapers had caught his 
attention. By the sixth month in his new 
domicile, Mathieu was a qualified and 
working private English teacher. He signed 
up and began swimming twice a week at 
the pool. For the following year, he spoke to 
no one in his family. Then he met Muna and 
Muna wanted to see his father’s warehouse. 

It was a bad idea, he felt - taking her 
there. How could she, this woman, this girl 
know what he had experienced? Even if he 
sat her down in the aftermath and spent 
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two solid hours confessing everything, what 
could she possibly appreciate? This woman, 
this girl who was the third graphic designer 
he’d taken out in the same year who spoke 
and acted in par to a cued dictum that the 
previous two had with eerie correspondence. 

Hand in hand, they climbed the three 
flights to the shuddering door that shook with 
the slightest breeze. He produced his keys 
and inserted the one he hadn’t used in over 
five years. The smell hadn’t changed in the 
least. 

It was hard to discern the ingredients 
that formed the blend. The strongest was the 
sweet chemical rot of adhesive. Then there 
was the vacant perfume of brittle wood that 
had been recently cut, tickling the back of his 
throat. Mineral hints of metal shavings by the 
engraver, the lime-fresh kick of toilet cleaner 
and elusive tang of linoleum. 

He switched on the lights in the hallway 
and then in the first room to their right. He 
watched the leaves of the lot’s trees quiver 
through the familiar filter of white light and 
window panes rusted shut. In the enveloping 
flux of night they dipped into sudden bouts 
of windswept dance as Mathieu watched 
transfixed. He remembered dreary hours 
of overtime. He thought to himself bitterly, 
‘What kind of father allows his son to fall 
deeper into futility and depression from the 
age of seventeen until twenty-one before the 
latter picks up and leaves of his own accord?’ 
The thought that provided the answer didn’t 
take too long to manifest, ‘The kind that is 
too involved in his dreams of retirement. 
Fatherly fucking love.’ 

“So why did you leave,” she asked. “You 
have a whole business set up here. Why are 
you driving around giving English lessons?” 

“I don’t want to talk about it,” he replied 
tersely. 

“You barely get the money for the 
rent baby! Why do you cut yourself off and 
take the hard way? I mean, did you fight or 
something?” 

He fought the urge to bark a curse at 
her, she who’d lived in alternation between 
parents sensible enough to separate before 
the gravity of their inert potential and roiling 
bitterness was revealed to them, she who’d 
been sent from one US Ivy League Summer 
Camp to another from eighteen to twenty- 
three. She who’d just returned to Cyprus after 
all her professed hardships, experimenting 
and traveling in the States. She, fresh out of 
academia and back to get a job in graphic 
design on an island where the industry was 
practically newborn and at the end of the day 
she didn’t really need since daddy could set 
up a trust fund at the drop of a hat if she gave 
him enough lip about it. What could he tell 
her? What the hell did she know about pain? 
He could tell her everything and she’d ask if 
it was hard because he was working with his 
father or something equally as redundant. 


“Listen, you wanted to come for a 
tour of where I used to work, I refused, you 
insisted and here we are. So ask me what 
you want to know about. I’ll answer and then 
we can go.” 

“Why are you being so defensive?” 

“Jesus, I could go for drink right about 

now.” 

She stared and he tried to placate her, 
spinning her slowly and resting his chest 
against her spine, running his arms along the 
lengths of hers. He showed her his former 
desk, computer and the plotter. 

“You see that other desk?” he asked. 
She turned her head towards it without 
answering, her hair rubbing against his chin. 
“The guy who works there would always talk 
to himself when someone else was in the 
room which meant that I generally had to 
listen to him all day.” 

“Did he ever stop?” she asked and 
Mathieu could hear by the way that her voice 
became slightly more nasal that she was 
smiling again. 

“No not ever. Not in four years did it 
ever stop and it was the same shit time after 
time. He would talk about what he would be 
doing at that moment, what was preventing 
him from doing it properly and what he was 
going to do about it.” 

“How do you know it happened only 
when there was someone in the room?” she 
asked, slithering into a slow swivel to face 
him with an amused smirk. 

“I started to notice that when he didn’t 
hear me coming in, he’d be silent until he 
heard me sit at my desk. So, I decided to 
sneak in one day and see how long he’d be 
silent while I stood in the hallway.” 

“Oh come on...” 

“He didn’t breathe a word! Not even 
a deep sigh. After half an hour of waiting, I 
walked in and off he went.” 

She laughed and the world seemed 
hopeful again. He held her close as she 
laughed as if she were a beacon of warmth in 
a frozen womb. 

He talked on, trying to remember 
clandestine fragments of humorous 
encounters from the time he’d spent there, 
exaggerating most for good measure and to 
keep her laughing and the more he recited, 
the more he recalled the remaining memories 
he didn’t mention and her laughter was the 
only thing that stopped him from breaking 
down in the centre of the room. 

She talked about things in the room or 
the stories he’d told and how they reminded 
her of something or someone in America, of 
a friend of hers who told her about a similar 
event or persona. She was trying to embody 
him, identify with that world he’d been part 
of and he enjoyed the effort simply because 
the picture was fake and a fairy tale in 
comparison to what had happened and its 
consequences. 


Turning off the lights, he watched 
her speed off down the stairs as eager to 
get to the bar as she had been to see the 
office. Stepping back on to the stairwell, he 
looked once more into the muted contours 
shimmering in the darkness inside the 
hallway and shut the door, locking it. 

“Don’t you realise I built all of this for 
you?" 

“I never asked you to.” 

“This is how you repay me? After thirty 
fucking years of this shit?” 

“You started this business because you 
wanted us all to have a good life. Now you’re 
divorced, no two people in the world hate 
each other more than you and mum and your 
daughter is a habitual liar who hates both of 
you.” 

“What about you? You’re my son.” 

“Tm your pension plan.” 

Outside, she was already across the 
street, leaning against the car. He removed 
the key from his set and threw it in the 
warehouse’s dumpster. The night was thick 
with pulsing water. He stood on the edge of 
the pavement watching her as she waited 
without seeing him and marveled at her taut 
thighs. He thought about his existence up 
to that point and how ludicrous it had been. 
He thought about Cyprus, the country he 
woke and slept in, the country he stepped on 
and stood on sidewalks in watching Muna’s 
thighs. He thought about days he had yet 
to see on which he would leave her and her 
thighs and his apartment and his country 
and his friends. He thought about how he 
had the rent that month, how his students’ 
mothers liked him, about how his book sales 
were going well in Nicosia and about how he 
was going to get laid that night. He thought 
about how his father was going to get up the 
following morning to go to work. Smiling, he 
crossed the street. 
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THE FYSKO LOTUS 
PLAZA PROJECT 

p. 78 - 85 


ADONIS 

I had only been inside once before; in all 
the years that I have lived in Limassol, I had 
always felt a sense of dread emanating from 
this towering and foreboding building. The 
stories I had heard when I was young told 
of satanists hiding in its shadows, chanting 
and summoning demons that could haunt 
your house for decades. Stories and rumours 
regarding its demise ranged from economic 
crises to elaborate cons, but the fact was 
that the commercial space had been largely 
abandoned, and had fallen into disrepair. I’d 
never dared set foot anywhere close to it - I 
didn’t think I would enjoy being cursed. But 
on that day, the sun was bright enough to 
cast away all shadows... and I had company 
so it couldn’t be that scary. 

What I found inside was a treasure trove 
of memorabilia from forgotten times, graffiti 
on the walls telling stories from decades 
past, lovers separated by time and chance, 
names of ‘gang members’ trying to leave 
their mark within their fortress of decay. 

The walls were alive with the stories of the 
ghosts that still haunt this place. Fysco Lotus 
Plaza is full of seemingly abandoned storage 
rooms and shopfronts, their glass doors 
conveniently smashed in for any potential 
looter-adventurer to come in and go through 
the ‘merchandise’. Things that should have 
stayed inside sometimes find their way 
outside in the dusty hallways, and that was 
how we got our hands on three photo albums 
of a family. 



THESEAS 

On the corner of Gropius and Iktinou 
stands a building, of which the windows 
invite you, the settled filth of time becomes 
a foreground for exploration, a catalyst for 
stories and tales to be manifested in its 
honour. During my primary school years, its 
abandoned offices and shops were occupied 
by devil worshippers, during high school 
its translucent windows were evidence of 
a previous Golden Age; one that was never 
fulfilled, possibly affected by a culturally 
ingrained gluttonous instinct. But now the 
stories have settled. They have become real 
and as they have aged, they have become 
about money and the absence of it. 

The rooms seemed to have been 
plundered for loot by generations of the past, 
and all that was left now had maintained 
a scenic tranquillity and stillness. The 
space was imbued with a certain weight, 
emanating experiences lived within the 
now broken windows, the dusty flow of air, 
forgotten heirlooms that had been reduced 
to just ‘stuff’; and there we were, with our 
ponderous minds writing tales of our own. 
Then we found three photo albums of one 
family. 
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The Fysko Lotus Plaza Project 


Within those albums, we found the 
modest attempt of a parent’s documentation 
of life, or better yet, perhaps how they 
wanted life to appear? Instances of little 
‘decisive moments,’ moments which happen 
naturally, and in which all the “messy 
contingency of the world [has composed] 
itself into an image” that is “both productive 
of visual information and aesthetically 
pleasing...a formal flash of time where all the 
right elements were in place before the scene 
fell back to its quotidian disorder.”^ Moments 
that should have been windows to an 
intimate past; yet the people who had been 
designated to one day be the beneficiaries 
of the parents’ documentation had either 
purposefully or accidentally forgotten about 
them. But due to a series of events that are 
unknown to us, we are the ones now reaping 
the benefits of this documentation. 

Over time, we started creating a special 
bond with the people in the photographs. 
Without any real contextual information 
about their lives we began re-translating and 
re-documenting - we had in fact become 
what Roland Barthes calls spectators^ and 
Patricia Holland calls readers,^ trying to 
extract meaning from whatever clues we 
could detect within the images in our attempt 
to solve the mystery of their timeline, or to at 
least create one of our own. 


It appears that most of the photos had 
been taken during the 80s. 

One of the girls was called Erin. On her 
fifth birthday, she had a pink-glazed heart- 
shaped cake with three red roses and three 
small figurines - an elephant, a dog and a 
clown. Her name was written on the cake in 
white frosting. 

On the other girl’s ninth birthday, they 
lit the candles again so that Erin could also 
blow them out. 

The girls went to a Catholic school, 
possibly St. Mary’s School in Limassol. 

Their parents dressed them in matching 
clothes, often with lots of polkadots. 


The family owned a plot of land; they 
grew potatoes. 

They visited New York in 1986 and saw 
the Statue of Liberty and the World Trade 
Centre. 


But then there were more important 
questions for us to consider. Where have 
they gone? Why have they not taken these 
parts of their lives to some safer place? Was 
it the children’s fault for not taking care of 
the photographs, a gift from their parents to 
remind them of their heritage? Were these 
memories not important to them? Are they 
still alive? 

Were WE excused for taking these 
photos out of Fysko, just because they 
were abandoned? We felt justified with 
the consolation that had we not seen their 
potential and taken them, they surely would 
have stayed in that room or would have 
been thrown out like junk when the space is 
eventually cleaned. “The commonplace is 
miraculous if rightly seen.”^ Would we be the 
ones bringing their privacy to the public, or 
had it already belonged to the public from the 
moment their photographs were left behind 
and the space was broken into? 

There has been a great shift in the 
concept of privacy in the time-space 
between their now and our now; the advent 
of digital photography (allowing ‘everyone’ to 
be a photographer), the Internet (where once 
something is uploaded, it cannot be removed) 
and Facebook (which feeds our need to 
advertise ourselves) has altered the way we 
use photography. We have been given the 
power to present our identities online in the 
way that WE want to be perceived by our 
peers, shaping our personas and visages 
by the things that we share - a selective 
transparency. 



Considering the time when these photos 
were taken, a post-invasion Cyprus, and the 
happy scenes depicted in their photographs 
presented us with the very real possibility 
that during this time of trauma the parents 
may have been utilising their own brand of 
selective transparency - projecting a sense 
of hope and belief that things could go back 
to normal some day. 
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The images and narratives which we 
considered obvious gradually became 
of less importance to us and during the 
process of piecing together their timeline we 
created our own personal interpretation of 
what their lives were like. We were voyeurs 
peeking through little wormholes 30 years 
back and selectively piecing together the 
puzzle, and this familiarity let us feel entitled 
to impose ourselves on their timeless 
images. Just as “a site is not a sight until 
we’ve snapped it and made it ours, often 
by placing a familiar face... in an unfamiliar 
place,”® so did we try to make this family and 
these photographs ours by manipulating 
them and turning them into ‘art.’ 


AND so WE EXPERIMENTED. 


The process began with simply 
documenting ‘ready-made’ compositions 
that were found within the albums, as if the 
collective instinct of our generation is to 
digitalise, and immortalise - a 21st century 
‘photographic negative’ to be archived 
for future reference or (potentially) infinite 
future use. The images appeared to us 
more malleable this way, a hypothetical 
digital safety net. At first the scanning 
was chaotic, producing peculiar warps in 
time that felt like remnants of washed out 
memory-impressions. Over time and as we 
came to understand the process better, the 
experiments became more controlled and 
purposeful and, at points, even comedic.® 
Just as the photograph is “the result 
of an event in the world, evidence of the 
passing of a moment of time that once was 
and is no more”^ so too are our scanner 
experiments. According to Susan Sontag, 
“the picture may distort; but there is always 
a presumption that something exists or did 
exist, which is like what’s in the picture.”® 
The process of scanning distorts the 
photograph to a point where its identity is 
lost, but also creates a new unique image 
- a moment in time and an action which 
can never be repeated in the same exact 
manner. From a more personal perspective 
the pieces also exist as evidence of the time 
we had spent together, engrossed in our 
version of the intimate act of creation. 



We were manipulating as if pardoned 
by time, by the conditions which the photos 
were left to, as if we were obligated by our 
‘avant-garde’ principles to manipulate in 
order for their stories to become our own. 
Does our imposition negate their existence? 
And what if the family finds us this time, after 
seeing their lives printed in the magazine, 
exposed and distorted for all to see. What 
would they say? What would we say back? 
What if they wanted their photos returned? 
Have we elevated the photographs to the 
status that we consider ‘art,’ or was it a mere 
demotion and violation of their personal 
affects. Did our relationship with a fragment 
of their lives surpass the immorality of our 
actions? Are the photos theirs to take back 
anymore? 


DO THE ENDS JUSTIFY 
THE MEANS? 

IS THIS OUR STORY 
OR THEIRS? 
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EPILOGUE 
Marina Xenofontos 

I am sorry I left so suddenly, I had a 
great time... but I needed to get some things 
done. I have a lot of work here so there’s no 
time to feel sad, I read about the war though 
and what everyone is going through... I will 
maybe see you soon... I have to pay the 
insurance company for the smashed land 
rover and save up some money as well. 

A guy that came here yesterday told 
me that some people from the insurance 
company went to find me at my father’s 
house asking for money and my father told 
them “leave that paper on that tree I will 
never pay for anything” I laughed, it reminded 
me of why I left the house... then we cooked 
dinner for everyone, Andrew put so much 
water into the pan that it boiled over... and 
they laughed they laughed they laughed, was 
it funny? I’m not so sure yet. Someone else 
brought whiskey and we exchanged it with 
local hashish. We had a great night under 
the stars, then I dreamt that we went to see 
a football match at Al Wakrah Stadium which 
was designed by this famous architect. 

It’s the same architect who did the square 
I was working for next to the museum. 

Dakis loannou came to meet me but not for 
the construction works, I was an artist in the 
dream. We were talking in my studio, you 
were sitting on a couch far away from us. 

I made all these sculptures from clay from the 
Qatar desert and they were glowing, glittery, 
tall with steel. Then he really wanted to take 
me with him... he promised me a great career 
and an easy life in New York. 

I went, we travelled together with his 
ship leaving the Qatar port behind. The boat 
was colorful with triangular shapes... an 
American artist designed it, someone called 
Koons I think. I didn’t quite understand why 
everyone was so excited about that. Then we 
eventually set sail and the sea was projecting 
a cartoonish video with a Hebrew guy 
discussing something as a man and also a 
woman. It sounded really erotic. 

I wake up every day at 5:30, I go turn on 
the water system earlier than the others to 
get some extra money... We are working on 
the airport now, after that the motorway and 
eventually the castle. 
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